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EDITOR’S  NOTE 

I 

The  speeches  contained  in  this  volume  were  delivered 
in  the  midst  of  an  exacting-  round  of  administrative 
duties  connected  with  the  war.  In  many  cases  there 
was  no  preparation;  in  others  the  preparation  was  slight; 
while  with  a  few  Mr.  Hughes  gave  great  thought  to 
the  verbiage  of  the  message  he  felt  bound  to  deliver 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

I  have  included  the  great  majority  of  Mr.  Hughes’s 
deliverances  in  this  country,  because  although  some  of 
the  speeches  are  unimportant  in  themselves,  they  all 
voice  that  vigorous  spirit,  happily  so  common  among 
the  men  of  the  Dominions,  of  which  Mr.  Hughes  is  the 
acknowledged  mouthpiece.  For  the  same  reason  I  have 
included  several  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  speeches  in  Australia, 
delivered  in  the  months  prior  to  his  departure  for 
London. 

This  volume  does  not  contain  Mr.  Hughes’s  own 
revisions.  The  speeches  as  revised  by  him  will  be 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  Library  Edition  by  Messrs. 
Cassell  and  Co.,  Limited,  the  publishers  of  this  volume. 
It  will  contain  his  addresses  in  Paris  on  the  occasion 
\  ( 
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of  the  Allies’  Economic  Conference,  and  his  farewell 
speech,  and  will  be  issued  at  an  early  date.  It  will 
be  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  contain  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Hughes  in  photogravure  as  a  frontispiece. 

I  desire  to  thank  those  who  have  helped  in  the 
production  of  these  speeches,  and  especially  tender  my 
thanks  to  the  publishers,  whose  excellent  organisation 
has  made  this  volume  possible. 

KEITH  A.  MURDOCH. 


rune  7,  1916. 


AN  INTRODUCTION 

By  the  RT.  HON.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE 

No  public  speeches  of  modern  times  have  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  British  public  as  the  series 
appearing  in  this  book.  Men  may — and  do— dis¬ 
agree  angrily  about  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed, 
the  implications  suggested,  and  the  policies  outlined, 
but  I  have  found  no  one  to  challenge  the  power  of 
popular  appeal  exhibited  in  these  virile  utterances. 
In  speech  that  is  the  rarest  gift  of  all.  In  public  life 
there  are  so  many  men  who  have  trained  themselves 
to  speak  well.  But  how  many  are  there  amongst 
them  who  can  interest,  persuade  and  move  multi¬ 
tudes  ? 

Speeches  are  like  shells.  You  may  have  a  shell 
perfect  in  form  and  polish,  but,  through  inadequate 
or  defective  propellant,  failing  to  reach  the  object 
at  which  it  is  aimed,  or,  owing  to  some  imperfection 
in  its  detonating  arrangements,  failing  to  explode  if 
it  gets  there.  Read  these  speeches,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  sentences  get  home  and  that  their  de- 
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tonating  quality  is  of  the  highest  order.  The 
percentage  of  “prematures”  and  “blinds”  is  im¬ 
perceptibly  low. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  one  special  qualification  for  the 
task  he  has  set  himself  to  accomplish  in  these  stimu¬ 
lating  speeches — that  of  stirring  the  Empire  to  put 
forth  all  its  strength.  He  was  born  in  Britain;  he 
has  spent  his  manhood  in  Australia.  He  is  not 
lecturing  a  people  of  whom  he  only  knows  by  hear¬ 
say;  he  is  one  of  them,  and  he  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  knowing  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the 
British  Empire  through  long  years  of  living  and 
leading  in  one  of  its  immense  Dominions. 

He  understands  the  British  democracy  here  and 
beyond  the  seas.  No  living  man  has  shown  himself 
to  possess  so  many  of  the  gifts  that  make  a  success¬ 
ful  leader  for  that  democracy — courage,  pertinacity, 
foresight,  idealism,  common  sense,  power  of  direct, 
forcible  and  eloquent  speech,  and  great  capacity  for 
work.  He  is  one  of  the  men  upon  whose  courage,  in¬ 
sight  and  inspiration  the  British  Empire  depends  in 
its  greatest  hour  of  trial.  He  is  a  man  who  can  talk 
about  things.  But,  above  all,  he  is  a  man  who  can 
do  things.  Shallow  observers  think  that  these  two 
things  are  quite  irreconcilable.  But  Nature  is  not 
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so  meagre  in  her  endowments  as  to  prescribe  that 
when  you  possess  one  quality  she  must  deny  you 
the  other.  A  man  who  is  a  good  talker  may  also 
be  a  good  worker ;  and  Mr.  Hughes  is  essentially  a 
man  of  action,  a  man  who  can  do  things. 

And  he  has  placed  all  his  gifts  at  the  disposal 
of  Britain  in  the  day  of  its  peril.  He  is  a  flame- 
bearer  to  help  us  to  victory.  He  realises  the  impend¬ 
ing  danger  to  Britain  and  to  British  ideals  of  freedom 
and  right,  and  with  characteristic  intensity  he  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  rouse  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  same 
understanding  of  the  lurking  disaster  and  to  a 
resolve  to  take  all  necessary  action  to  avert  it.  That 
is  the  one  insistent  message  and  cry  of  these  re¬ 
markable  speeches. 


Ministry  of  Munitions  of  War, 
Whitehall  Place,  S.  W, 

June  i  st,  1916. 
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ON  GERMAN  AMBITIONS 

Delivered  at  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association ,  March  9 ,  1916,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  Presiding 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  there  were,  quite  naturally, 
very  confused  ideas  about  its  causes,  its  scope,  its 
duration,  and  its  consequences.  To  many  in  this  country, 
and  throughout  the  Empire,  it  came  as  a  veritable  bolt 
from  the  blue.  Some  had  browsed  on  the  Elysian  fields 
of  Pacifism,  and,  seen  through  the  green  glasses  of  that 
soothing  doctrine,  those  monstrous  preparations  for 
war  which  met  the  eye  at  every  turn  became  either  non¬ 
existent  or  the  natural  and  proper  appurtenances  to  a 
Temple  of  Peace. 

The  Pacifists’  Policy 

The  real  world,  resounding  with  the  ceaseless  clangor 
of  armament  factories,  in  which  preparation  for  Ar¬ 
mageddon  was  the  dominant  note,  simply  did  not  exist 
for  these  amiable  persons.  They  lived  in  a  world  of 
their  own.  The  Hague  Tribunal  was  their  Pantheon. 
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They  did  not  see  the  incongruity  of  a  Temple  of  Peace 
hedged  about  by  ten  million  bayonets. 

To  these  men  the  war  came  not  so  much  as  a  shock 
as  an  intellectual  insult,  or  as  a  gross  and  improper 
violation  of  some  great  natural  law  like  the  law  of 
gravity.  To  them,  war  was  impossible.  Even  when, 
sweeping  over  the  earth  like  some  stupendous  cataract 
of  burning  lava,  it  threatened  to  destroy  all  mankind, 
they  still  babbled  of  peace,  as  if  it  still  existed,  or,  at 
worst,  could  be  restored  by  a  mere  mental  effort. 

But,  apart  from  the  pacifists,  very  many  failed  to 
realise  what  this  war  meant.  They  tried  to  interpret  it 
in  the  light  of  some  little  war,  writ  larger.  There  could 
be  no  greater  error. 

War  was  Inevitable 

This  war  is  not  as  other  wars.  This  war  touches 
the  Empire  at  every  point  of  its  multifarious  activities. 
It  is  not  a  war  in  which  our  army  is  alone  concerned; 
not  only  a  war  for  national  existence ;  it  is  a  war  for 
commercial  and  industrial  as  well  as  national  supremacy. 
This  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised. 

It  is  certain  that  the  hope  upon  which  Germany 
fed,  that  place  in  the  sun  to  which  with  covetous  eyes 
she  turned,  postulated  not  only  national  but  commercial 
and  industrial  domination  of  the  earth.  It  was  this  bait 
which  Germany’s  great  financial,  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  eagerly  swallowed;  this  is  the  hope 
which  now  alone  buoys  them  up.  They  saw  in  war  a 
short  and  safe  road  to  those  luscious  commercial  pastures 
occupied  by  decadent  nations,  grown  flabby  by  luxurious 
living. 
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We  may  be  sure  that  the  great  commercial  interests 
of  Germany  drank  in  with  avid  zest  the  teachings  of 
1  reitschke  and  Bernhardi.  They  were  not  concerned  with 
their  justification,  but  only  in  their  practical  consequences. 
For  years  they  have  known  that  war  was  inevitable; 
they  were  under  no  delusions  about  pacifism.  They 
knew  that  Germany  was  deliberately  preparing  to  rob 
the  civilised  world,  and  they  were  willing  to  help  to 
find  the  money  for  the  job  because  they  believed  there 
were  glorious  opportunities  for  loot  and  no  risks. 

Germany’s  Visions  of  Failure 

But  things  have  not  gone  quite  as  those  excellent 
gentlemen  expected.  The  peaceful  citizens  who  were 
to  be  summarily  clubbed  and  robbed  put  up  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  good  fight.  The  time  when  victory  was  to 
have  crowned  the  arms  of  the  Vaterland,  and  when,  the 
butchery  over,  the  brave  fellows  were  to  have  bivouacked 
in  S't.  James’s  Park — the  most  convenient  centre  from 
which  to  loot  London — has  long  since  passed.  And, 
worse  still,  instead  of  victory  being  nearer,  it  is  farther 
off  than  ever.  A  frightful  vision  of  failure  now  rises 
before  their  bloodshot  eyes ;  they  are  bedewed  with 
a  sweat  as  cold  as  death.  They  recall  the  words 
of  that  enfant  terrible  Bernhardij  “World  power,  or 
downfall.” 

What  Defeat  Means 

While  “downfall”  for  them  seemed  as  remote  as 
the  Greek  Kalends,  it  was  a  phrase  that  filled  their 
mouths  with  a  warm  glow  like  alcohol.  But  now 
it  is  different.  “  Downfall  ”  is  now  a  word  pregnant 
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with  frightful  possibilities  for  them  as  well  as  for  us. 
Germany’s  high  finance  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
she  will  be  victorious.  Even  if  she  won,  her  position 
would  not  be  altogether  enviable.  Defeat  spells  plain 
bankruptcy,  ruin,  chaos. 

Suppose  the  Allies  elect  to  keep  Germany  out  of 
their  markets,  what  then? 

It  will  take  years  for  Germany  to  make  up  her 
losses — to  say  nothing  of  indemnities  for  the  appalling 
destruction  inflicted  upon  Belgium,  France,  Serbia,  Russia 
and  Britain,  even  if  those  wide  spheres  of  trade  in 
which  Germany  found  profitable  employment  are  still 
open  to  her. 

Trade  After  the  War 

But  suppose  half  the  world  be  closed  to  her? 

No  wonder  cold  sweat  bedews  the  brows  of  her  high 
financiers  !  They  know  that  this  means  black  disaster, 
ruin.  The  commercial  and  industrial  position  of  Germany 
after  the  war  depends  upon  the  Allies.  Largely  it 
depends  upon  the  British  Empire. 

What  is  to  be  our  commercial  and  industrial  policy 
after  the  war?  Are  we  to  allow— to  use  the  shibboleths 
of  an  economic  doctrine  which  has  been  regarded  with 
almost  sacred  veneration  in  Britain  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century — “trade  to  flow  along  its  natural  channels” 
after  the  war,  or  are  we  to  follow  the  example  of  all 
other  nations  and  pursue  a  policy  which  will  enable  us 
to  exercise  such  control  over  trade  as  considerations  for 
national  safety  of  the  country  demand?  This  is  a 
question  of  transcendent  importance,  for  upon  it  depends 
not  only  the  welfare  of  these  islands  and  their  future 
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relations  with  Britain  overseas,  but  the  future  of  Germany 
herself. 

Let  me  set  out  the  position  as  I  see  it. 

When  war  broke  out,  the  people  of  the  Empire  met 
it  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  forefathers.  After  more 
than  eighteen  months  of  war  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  name  we  bear. 

The  Spirit  of  Britain 

Civis  Britannicus  sum  is  a  designation  of  which  we 
may  boast  with  pardonable  pride.  We  have  not  dis¬ 
graced  our  ancestors,  nor  proved  ourselves  unworthy  to 
be  called  citizens  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  British  nation  met  the  war  in  a  spirit 
of  resolute  calm.  But  at  the  outset,  when  the  scope, 
duration  and  objectives  of  the  war  were  not  clearly 
understood,  many  people  took  as  their  watchword, 
“Business  as  usual  during  the  war.”  I  have  referred 
to  this  not  only  because  it  reveals  that  characteristic 
trait  of  the  Englishman,  who  is  really  an  emotional 
being  but  considers  any  manifestation  of  emotion  as 
very  bad  form  and  cloaks  it  with  an  exterior  of  stoic 
calm,  but  because  it  brings  us  to  the  fundamentals  of 
the  question  with  which  I  am  dealing. 

“  Business  as  Usual” 

As  a  statement  of  facts  and  a  declaration  of  policy, 
“Business  as  usual  during  the  war”  is  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  phrase.  For  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can 
be  that  the  Great  War  has  made  it  quite  impossible 
for  business  to  be  carried  on  as  usual  in  very  many 
industries.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  percentage 
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of  the  effective  producers  of  the  country  is  in  the  army, 
but  if  we  add  those  millions  of  persons  who,  in  normal 
times,  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  business  as  usual, 
but  are  now  engaged  in  munitions  work  or  assisting  in 
one  way  or  another  the  army  and  navy,  we  shall  find 
that  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  effective 
producers  of  the  nation  is  so  engaged. 

Our  Supreme  Duty 

Then,  in  normal  times,  a  great  many  persons  are 
engaged  in  trade  with  Germany  and  Austria.  This 
trade  is,  of  course,  completely  interrupted.  Many  in¬ 
dustries,  using  the  products  of  Germany  and  Austria 
as  raw  materials  for  their  products — e.g.  aniline  dyes — 
are  more  or  less  completely  at  a  standstill.  Then  our 
principal  industry,  sea  carriage  of  goods,  is  very  seriously 
affected.  Our  mercantile  marine,  including  our  fishing 
fleets,  has  been  largely  requisitioned  by  the  authorities. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  “business  as  usual”  is  impossible. 
But  if  business  as  usual  were  possible,  it  could  only 
be  carried  on  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  national  safety  and 
honour;  for  our  duty  in  this  great  crisis  is  not  to  carry 
on  business  as  usual,  but  to  subordinate  everything  to 
the  supreme  duty  of  fighting  the  enemy. 

Great  Interests  Involved 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question  to  which 
I  particularly  wish  to  direct  attention. 

Is  “business  as  usual”  desirable  in  any  case? 
What  did  business  as  it  was  carried  on  in  this  country 
before  the  war  mean? 

Now  I  know  that  I  am  treading  on  very  thin  ice, 
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and  that  great  interests  are  involved  in  this  matter, 
but  the  safety  of  the  nation  is  above  all. 

What  was  the  commercial  situation  before  war  broke 
out?  Was  it  one  of  which  Britishers  could  be  proud? 
Was  it  one  compatible  with  our  national  safety  and  our 
national  honour? 

Mark  this :  the  standard  by  which  I  am  testing 
the  commercial  position  before  the  war  is  not  that  of 
commercial  profit,  but  of  national  honour  and  safety. 
I  hope  and  believe  it  is  at  least  by  this  standard  that 
all  things  in  these  islands  and  throughout  the  Empire 
are  to  be  tested.  Because  I  am  more  familiar  with 
the  conditions  existing  in  Australia  than  those  in  Great 
Britain,  I  will  take  the  commercial  and  industrial 
position  in  Australia  before  the  war.  I  believe  it  did 
not  substantially  differ  from  that  existing  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  a  Fool’s  Paradise 

The  progress  made  by  Australia  during  this  last 
decade  has  been  prodigious.  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
figures,  but,  broadly,  we  have  nearly  doubled  our  trade 
during  that  period.  Our  manufactures  have  increased 
to  the  same  extent  during  a  similar  period.  In  every 
direction,  Australia  has  made  great  strides.  I  mention 
these  things  only  lest  it  might  be  thought  that,  tried 
by  commercial  and  industrial  standards,  all  has  not  been 
quite  satisfactory  with  Australia.  Viewed  from  the 
outside,  all  seemed  very  well  indeed  with  us,  as  it  was 
with  you.  But  when  war  broke  out  it  was  seen  we 
had  been  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise. 

As  you  know,  Australia  is  a  great  mineral-producing 
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country.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc  and  tin  are  found 
in  great  profusion — the  great  Broken  Hill  mines  are 
known  in  every  civilised  country.  Australia  produces 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  lead  and  zinc,  and  great 
quantities  of  copper.  The  annual  value  of  these  base 
metals,  exclusive  of  the  precious  metals  with  which  they 
are  mixed,  is  very  great,  and  they  mean  much  to 
Australia ;  in  their  production  many  thousands  of  work¬ 
men  are  employed.  They  are  the  raw  materials  of  a 
thousand  and  one  forms  of  industrial  enterprises ;  they 
are  essential  to  industrial  greatness- 

They  are  also  essential  to  national  safety.  Modern 
warfare  rests  upon  a  metallic  basis.  The  nation  which 
does  not  produce  or  cannot  secure  a  sufficiency  of  these 
metals  cannot  defend  herself.  If  their  control  passes 
into  the  hands  of  one  nation  which  seeks  to  dominate 
the  world,  the  others  are  seriously,  nay,  dangerously, 
handicapped.  That  much  is  obvious. 

Enemies — Legally  Friends 

Well,  when  war  broke  out,  and  Australia,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  rallied  to  the  Standard, 
it  was  found  that  the  great  metal  industry  of  Australia, 
the  source  to  which  the  Empire  might  have  looked  for 
a  supply  adequate  even  for  its  abnormal  needs,  was  so 
completely  dominated  by  German  capital  and  German 
influence  that  the  choice  seemed  to  be  only  between 
complete  paralysis  of  the  industry,  shutting  down  of 
the  mines,  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  thousands 
of  workmen,  or  supplying  these  metals  to  those  agencies 
of  Germany  through  whom  alone  the  Australian  com¬ 
panies  were  permitted  by  their  contracts  to  sell  their 
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products  and  through  whom  alone  Britain  could  buy 
them. 

The  German  agencies  of  whom  I  speak  were  not 
situated  in  Germany,  but  in  London.  They  were — legally 
considered — British  firms.  Actually,  they  were,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  German. 

The  Metal  Octopus 

Under  the  cloak  of  naturalisation,  our  enemies  were 
within  the  very  heart  of  our  citadel ;  for  it  is  literally 
true — although  it  has  sometimes  been  questioned — that 
for  nearly  twrelve  months  after  we  were  at  war  with 
Germany,  the  British  Government  could  only  buy  Aus¬ 
tralian  lead — or  any  other — from  a  German  firm  !  It 
may  be  said  that  it  was  an  English  firm.  Legally  it 
was  and  is  so,  but  in  essence  it  was  German.  It  was 
a  tentacle  of  that  great  German  “metal  octopus”  that, 
with  its  heart  at  Frankfort-on-Main — the  headquarters 
of  the  Merton  group — had  got  the  earth  in  its  grip. 
I  am  not  concerned  with  the  precise  nature  of  the 
relations  between  the  heart  of  the  Frankfort  octopus 
and  its  London  tentacles.  They  are  immaterial.  I  am 
not  concerned  with  appearance,  but  with  reality. 

“Scraps  of  Paper” 

That  in  the  great  German  commercial  and  industrial 
conquest  of  the  earth,  the  way  of  the  German  was  that 
of  the  dove  as  well  as  that  of  the  serpent  I  know  very 
well.  They  cooed  soothingly,  but  wormed  themselves 
into  the  heart  of  our  citadels.  They  always  assumed 
the  nationality  of  the  country  they  intended  to  despoil 
and  betray.  It  was  such  a  ridiculously  easy  thing  to 
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impose  upon  the  generous  hospitality  which  we  extended 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  England,  the 
Frankfort  group  is  represented  by  an  “English”  firm; 
in  the  United  States  the  octopus  calls  itself  the  American 
Metal  Company ;  in  Africa,  the  African  Metal  Company ; 
and  in  Australia,  the  Australian  Metal  Company.  What 
is  in  a  name?  Nothing!  Or  in  an  oath?  Nothing! 
They  took  the  name  best  suited  to  serve  their  purpose, 
and  the  oath  of  naturalisation  as  lightly  as  other 
men  say  “Good  morning” — meaning  nothing.  The 
certificate  of  naturalisation  was  to  them  a  “strap  of 
paper.” 

An  Intolerable  Insult 

I  have  mentioned  lead  and  zinc,  but  only  because 
they  are  typical.  When  war  broke  out,  German  in¬ 
fluence  controlled  all  the  copper  interests ;  it  owned  or 
controlled  the  only  spelter  works  in  Great  Britain.  And 
this  German  taint  ran,  like  a  cancer,  throughout  the 
fair  body  of  British  trade  and  commerce.  And  it  was 
daily  spreading. 

What  an  intolerable  insult  to  our  pride  as  British 
citizens  it  was  and  is  that  Germany  should  have  such 
a  hold  over  our  trade  that  we  should  have  actually 
been  compelled  to  buy  the  raw  material  for  munitions 
from  German  agencies  at  prices  practically  fixed  by 
them,  and  that  we  should  have  had  to  pay  ^90 
or  £100  for  spelter  in  America  while  Germany  was 
able  to  get  it  at  ^30.  And  this  spelter  which  she 
got  at  ^30  was  largely  from  Australian  ores.  To 
kill  Englishmen,  and  Australians  too,  with  ammunition 
made  from  Australian  ores,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
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compel  the  British  Government  to  buy  its  ammunition 
through  German  agencies  at  three  times  the  normal 
price,  was  admittedly  a  master-stroke. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  To  bewail 
the  past  is  futile,  but  not  to  learn  wisdom  from  the 
past  is  criminal. 

The  Espionage  Danger 

Germany  went  out  for  “World  power  or  downfall.” 
For  forty  years  she  had  plotted  and  prepared  for  our 
destruction.  For  years  she  abused  our  foolishly  generous 
hospitality ;  under  the  cloak  of  naturalisation  she  has 
hidden  the  dagger  of  espionage ;  and  she  has  insidiously 
wormed  her  way  into  the  citadels  of  our  commerce  and 
industry.  Insatiate  in  her  ambitions,  she  threw  off  the 
veil  and  sought  to  conquer  the  whole  world  at  one 
blow.  She  has  failed  to  do  so.  She  went  out  to  grasp 
in  one  predatory  bloodhound  claw  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Let  us  of  this  great  Empire  resolutely  determine  that, 
come  wRat  may,  Germany  shall  never  again  batten  upon 
our  pastures.  The  world  is  wide  ;  let  her  go  where  she 
will,  trade  with  any,  spy  upon  whom  she  pleases,  but 
not  upon  us. 

The  Empire  of  To-morrow 

Let  us  root  out  German  influence  by  every  means 
at  our  disposal.  The  sharp  edge  of  the  law  must  be 
invoked  for  this  purpose ;  the  concentrated,  persistent 
and  systematic  energy  of  the  whole  people  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  Let  us  purge  Britain  from  this  evil  thing, 
and  adopt  at  once  a  policy  compatible  with  national 
safety  and  national  greatness. 
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I  hold  very  decided  opinions  upon  the  relations 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions  after 
the  war.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  policy  which  will  make 
the  word  “  Empire  ”  mean  something-  more  than  it  has 
meant  hitherto.  We  have  the  means  at  our  disposal, 
and  we  can  cement  for  ever  a  Federation — Empire — call 
it  what  you  will — which  will  ensure  the  peace  of  the 
world.  You  have  gone  on  imagining  that  there  was 
no  relation  between  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  its 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity.  Great  Britain, 
whose  dependence  for  existence  turned  on  the  possession 
of  ample  raw  material  for  munitions,  bound  herself  body 
and  soul  to  the  great  German  octopus  which  controlled 
copper,  zinc  and  lead.  That  is  a  policy  of  national 
suicide. 

What  Australia  has  Done 

After  this  war  I  hope  Great  Britain  will  have  a 
policy  compatible  with  her  national  safety  and  her 
national  greatness.  We  in  Australia  have  done  some¬ 
thing  to  show  our  earnestness  in  tearing  out  the  cancer 
of  German  influence.  We  have  annulled  every  contract ; 
we  have  cancelled  every  trade  mark  and  design  belonging 
to  Germany.  We  have  given  notice  to  every  company 
that  they  must,  within  three  months  from  January  16, 
put  out  every  German  shareholder,  whether  naturalised 
or  not.  I  speak  with  warmth,  but  we  should  be 
worse  than  false  to  ourselves  if  we  did  not  learn 
something  from  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been 
betrayed. 

A  policy  for  the  Empire  is  many  phased,  but  before 
you  build  up  you  must  destroy.  You  must  make  it 
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plain  to  the  world  that  you  are  to  destroy  the  control 
of  British  trade  by  Germans.  The  great  commercial 
magnates  of  Germany  went  out  for  “World  power  or 
downfall.”  After  eighteen  months  of  war  “downfall” 
is  beginning  to  mean  something  to  them.  Let  them 
know  that  whenever  the  issue  of  this  war  is  decided, 
their  opportunities  for  world  domination  or  the  domination 
of  British  trade  are  gone  for  ever. 


ON  PREPARATIONS  FOR  PEACE 


Delivered  before  the  British  Imperial  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  Connaught  Rooms ,  London , 
March  15,  1916,  Mr.  Stanley  Machin  presiding. 

It  is  said  that  the  issue  of  this  war  is  “World  power  or 
downfall  ”  for  Germany  or  England.  No  doubt  the  result 
of  a  decisive  victory  by  Germany  would  be  that  the  mighty 
Empire  to  which  we  belong  would  sink,  at  any  rate 
temporarily,  to  the  level  of  a  second-rate  power.  But  the 
supreme  issue  of  this  war  is  not  national,  nor  even 
economic,  but  moral. 

Might  or  Right  ? 

The  issue  which  this  war  will  decide  is  whether  Might 
or  Right  shall  rule  in  this  world.  That  is  the  great  issue, 
and  it  is  one  which  vitally  interests  the  whole  world.  But 
there  are  other  issues  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
to  this  nation.  I  ventured  to  deal  with  one  of  these  quite 
recently.  I  pointed  out  to  what  extent  our  national  safety 
had  been  endangered  through  our  policy  of  laissez  faire. 

I  said  that  the  entire  fabric  of  British  industry  was  being 
honeycombed  by  German  enterprise,  and  that  this  was  not 
only  an  intolerable  insult  to  our  pride  as  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  nation — the  pioneer  of  modern  industry — but  also 
a  dangerous  menace  to  our  national  safety.  I  said  that 
in  my  opinion  German  influence  in  British  trade  and 
British  national  life  should  be  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
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This  is  no  easy  task,  for  German  influence  has  per¬ 
meated  the  fair  body  of  Britain  like  the  roots  of  a  foul 
cancer.  It  controls  enormously  powerful  interests;  it 
manifests  itself  in  a  hundred  ways;  it  is  Protean 
in  shape. 

German  Thoroughness 

Its  favourite  and  its  most  dangerous  disguise  is 
the  cloak  of  naturalisation.  It  is  very  thorough.  It  not 
only  changes  its  nationality,  but  frequently  its  name. 
Eichengruen  becomes  Edwards;  Von  Goltz,  Blackwood. 
To  eradicate  this  influence,  to  sweep  Britain  as  clean  from 
German  influence  as  Germany  is  from  British,  is  no  light 
task.  It  requires  resolution  and  persistence  and  ears  deaf 
to  the  cries  of  the  sirens.  No  doubt  there  will  be  some 
protest  against  such  a  policy,  not  only  from  those  directly 
affected,  but  by  Englishmen.  Many  great  interests  will 
be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  it  conjures  up.  Their  timid 
souls  shrink  from  any  disturbance  of  the  existing  order  of 
things ;  they  would  rather  die  of  the  disease  than  endure 
the  operation. 

Half-hearted  Patriots 

There  are  many,  too,  who  conceive  that  this  war  can 
be  fought  and  won  without  resorting  to  such  heroic 
measures.  They  are  patriotic,  but  not  unreasonably  so. 
They  wish  that  England  may  win,  but  they  do  not  wish 
it  so  much  that  all  else — life,  their  wealth,  their  business 
— is  as  dross. 

But,  believe  me,  it  is  not  in  such  a  spirit  that  victory 
in  this  great  struggle  can  be  achieved.  Victory  will 
crown  our  arms  only  when  we  bend  every  energy  to  this 
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supreme  purpose,  subordinating  all  other  interests,  sweep¬ 
ing  aside  all  things  that  hinder  us. 

“  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out.”  It  is  a  hard 
saying,  but  if  we  would  achieve  national  salvation  we 
must  pluck  out  not  only  German  influence  in  our  trade, 
but  many  things  in  our  political,  economic  and  social  life 
that  for  generations  have  been  part  of  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  national  existence.  For  this  is  not  only  our  hour 
of  supreme  trial  but  of  our  great  opportunity. 

Some  Difficult  Problems 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  I  wish  to  deal  with 
specially  this  evening.  I  have  said  that  we  must  cut  out 
the  cancer  of  German  influence  in  our  trade  and  industry. 
It  is  a  policy  of  destruction.  It  is  imperative,  it  is  urgent, 
but  it  is  only  preliminary.  We  must  not  only  destroy,  but 
we  must  build  up. 

What  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire  after 
the  war? 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
raise  this  question.  I  do  not  agree  with  such  a  view.  I 
admit  that  this  question  cannot  be  completely  settled  now, 
but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  raise  it  because  there  is  much 
preliminary  work  to  be  done  ;  there  are  many  things  to 
be  considered,  many  parties  to  be  consulted.  The  British 
Empire  does  not  consist,  as  some — I  think  I  may  say  so 
without  offence — seem  to  imagine,  of  Great  Britain  alone. 
The  Oversea  Dominions,  which  are  in  all  save  name 
independent  nations,  have  vast  territories  to  develop, 
great  interests  to  consider. 

In  twenty-five  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase 
in  Great  Britain,  and  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
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South  Africa,  the  population  of  the  Dominions  will  not  be 
very  far  short  of  that  of  Great  Britain  to-day;  in  fifty 
years  it  will  have  outstripped  that  of  Britain  at  that  time. 
The  problems  that  confront  the  Dominions  are  complex 
and  difficult,  but  the  Dominions  desire  to  advance  to  their 
great  destinies  hand  in  hand  with  each  other  and  with 
Great  Britain.  The  question  of  what  is  to  be  the  trade 
and  general  policy  of  Britain  after  this  war  is  one  of  vital 
importance  to  them,  and  some  indication  of  what  that 
policy  is  to  be  ought  to  be  disclosed  without  delay ;  for 
the  future  trade  policy  of  the  Empire  will  depend  largely 
upon  that  of  Britain,  and  you  cannot  effect  a  radical 
change  in  the  trade  relations  of  an  Empire  like  ours  in 
a  week  or  two. 

An  Economic  Revolution 

It  is  a  problem  intricate  and  difficult;  it  will  take 
much  time  to  solve;  many  interests  have  to  be  considered, 
many  peoples  consulted.  It  may  be  said  that  all  this  can 
be  done  after  the  war.  It  may  be  admitted  that  much  of 
the  details  of  the  policy — if  we  are  to  have  one  at  all — 
cannot  be  settled  during  the  war;  but  to  postpone  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question,  or  neglect  to  lay  down  the 
broad  general  principles  and  the  foundations  of  the  new 
order  until  after  war,  is  to  make  the  probabilities  of  any 
change  of  policy  very  remote. 

I  have  said  that  the  question  is  one  bristling  with 
difficulties.  It  is  indeed  an  economic  revolution  that  is 
necessary.  A  less  radical  change  will  not  serve,  and  we 
ought  to  face  the  position.  Clashing  interests  have  to  be 
harmonised — not  only  interests  in  Great  Britain,  but  in 
and  between  the  Oversea  Dominions.  In  normal  times 
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the  chains  of  tradition  might  have  proved  too  strong.  But 
now  the  public  mind  is  plastic,  the  scales  have  fallen  from 
our  eyes.  We  have  come  to  see  things  in  a  truer  per¬ 
spective,  to  distinguish  amidst  a  host  of  trivialities  the 
things  that  really  matter.  And  because  of  that  there  is 
hope  for  us. 

I  do  not  intend  to  do  more  to-night  than  to  suggest 
the  broad  principles  upon  which  a  trade  policy  for  the 
Empire  might  be  based.  I  shall  not  waste  a  breath  upon 
the  academic  side  of  what  is  termed  the  fiscal  question. 
It  is  not  the  respective  virtues  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection 
that  concern  me,  but  the  great  question  of  how  best  to 
develop  the  resources  and  trade  of  our  great  Empire  in 
a  manner  compatible  with  our  national  safety  and  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  people. 

Trade  and  Security 

This  much  I  may  say.  I  certainly  approach  the 
matter  without  bias  against  what  is  called  Free  Trade. 
When  fiscalism  was  a  live  question  in  Australia  I  was  a 
free  trader  of  free  traders.  The  “Wealth  of  Nations” 
was  my  bible ;  Adam  Smith  was  my  prophet.  It  was 
always  disconcerting  me  to  see  how  blind  the  world  was 
to  the  great  virtues  of  Free  Trade.  Tried  by  this  standard 
it  would  appear  that  Britain  was  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  was  in  step ! 

If  it  were  only  a  matter  of  trade  affecting  our  pockets 
the  fiscal  question  might  fairly  be  left  to  settle  itself. 
But  it  reaches  down  into  the  very  roots  of  our  lives.  You 
cannot  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  economic 
policy  of  a  nation  has  no  relation  to  its  national  welfare. 
The  relations  between  the  two  are  inseparable,  intimate, 
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and  complex.  This  fact  is  fundamental ;  to  ignore  it  is 
not  only  to  invite  but  to  ensure  national  destruction. 
For  a  time  the  trade  of  a  nation  that  treats  trade  as  if 
it  had  no  connection  with  national  safety  may  make  great 
strides,  as  did  ours ;  but  there  comes  a  day  of  reckoning 
to  such  nations,  as  it  has  come  to  us. 

Inexorable  Circumstances 

I  am  no  more  concerned  to-day  that  a  case  can  be 
made  out  in  favour  of  allowing  trade  to  flow  along  what 
are  termed  “  natural  channels  ”  than  I  am  to  deny  the 
virtues  of  the  Spartan  method  of  producing  a  virile  nation 
by  exposing  its  weaklings  to  certain  death.  Much  might 
be  said  for  both,  but  modern  sentiment  is  definitely 
against  the  one,  and  inexorable  circumstances  of  the 
modern  world  against  the  other.  The  relations  between 
modern  trade  interests  and  national  welfare  are  so 
intimate  and  complex  that  they  cannot  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  not  parts  of  one  organic  whole. 

The  Policy  of  “Drift” 

No  sane  person  suggests  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  laissez-faire  policy. 
No  One  would  dare  openly  to  contend  that  the  national 
policy  should  be  one  of  “drift,”  although  I  admit  that 
there  are  many  most  excellent  persons  who,  by  their 
attitude,  seem  to  resent  any  attempt  to  steer  the  ship  of 
State  along  a  definite  course  as  being  an  impious  attempt 
to  usurp  the  functions  of  Providence,  whose  special  busi¬ 
ness  they  conceive  this  to  be.  And  I  want  to  make  one 
thing  quite  clear — that  what  I  am  advocating  is  not 
merely  a  change  of  fiscal  policy,  not  merely,  or  even 
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necessarily,  what  is  called  Tariff  Reform — although  this 
may,  probably  will,  incidentally  follow — but  a  fundamental 
change  in  our  ideas  of  government  as  applied  to  economic 
and  national  matters. 

A  Noble  Ideal 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  concept  of  modern  states¬ 
manship  needs  revision.  But  England  has  been,  and  is, 
the  chief  of  sinners.  Quite  apart  from  the  idea  of  a  self- 
contained  Empire,  there  is  the  idea  of  Britain  as  an 
organised  nation,  and  the  British  Empire  as  an  organised 
Empire — organised  for  trade,  for  industry,  for  economic 
justice,  for  national  defence,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
world’s  peace,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  That  is  a  noble  ideal.  It  ought  to  be,  it 
must  be,  ours. 

Organised  for  Destruction 

Germany  is  to-day  the  best  organised  nation  in  the 
world.  Before  the  war,  indeed,  she  was  the  only  organised 
nation.  It  is  true  she  was  organised  for  the  dreadful 
purpose  of  destruction;  that  she  has  perverted  science, 
mechanical  invention,  and,  indeed,  all  human  knowledge, 
to  this  one  awful  end.  But  she  is  organised.  And  it  is 
to  this  fact  that  she  owes  her  tremendous  strength.  She 
presents  to  the  world  an  impressive  spectacle  of  a  great 
nation  whose  myriad  activities  move  in  response  to  a 
settled  purpose,  to  carry  out  which  every  individual  in 
that  great  nation  consecrates  his  whole  energies  and 
his  life. 

There  is  no  aimless  rushing  hither  and  thither,  no 
dissipation  of  energy  through  divided  control  or  lack  of 
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control.  There  is  one  leader  and  all  men  follow  him. 
And  the  efforts  of  every  individual  are  systematised.  All 
are  cogs  in  a  monstrous  and  marvellously  intricate 
machine  which  moves  as  the  supreme  master  wills.  Every 
resource  of  science,  of  mechanical  invention,  has  been 
organised.  The  ganglia  of  the  national  organism  are 
highly  developed,  the  correlation  between  them  complete, 
the  whole  organism  is  streaked  with  nerve  tissues.  In 
short,  the  Germans  are  an  organised  nation.  Tlheir  efforts 
are  systematised.  Every  man  has  his  allotted  task.  They 
not  only  carefully  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
highest  scientific  and  expert  minds ;  they  create  facilities 
by  which  these  may  best  achieve  results. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Labours 

In  Germany  every  need  of  the  people  is  known;  every 
means  to  supply  it  is  exploited.  Before  the  war  every 
problem  affecting  industry,  commerce,  health,  national 
safety  was  systematically  attacked  by  the  best  brains  in 
the  country.  The  advance  made  by  Germany  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  is  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of 
her  methods. 

Since  war  broke  out  Germany  has  carried  organisation 
to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  perfection.  Again  tihe  results 
speak  for  themselves.  But  we  need  not  turn  to  our  enemy 
to  learn  the  value  of  organisation.  We  can  see  it  in 
France.  Its  fruits  are  now  to  be  seen  in  Britain.  When 
war  broke  out  France  found  that  her  munition  works  were 
unorganised.  With  that  spirit  of  sacrifice,  of  resolution, 
of  thoroughness'' which  has  marked  our  chivalrous  and 
great  ally  in  this  her  hour  of  supreme  peril,  she  set  to 
work  to  organise.  And  she  has  done  wonders.  As  for 
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ourselves,  we  know  very  well  how  we  stood  until  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  took  the  business  in  hand.  We  stood 
literally  on  the  crumbling  edge  of  destruction.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  gargantuan  labours  and  to  the 
glorious  spirit  of  our  people  we  may  venture  to  breathe 
more  easily.  The  manufacture  of  munitions  and  arma¬ 
ments  and  impedimenta  of  war  is  being  organised.  The 
manhood  of  Britain  is  being  organised. 

Our  hearts  leap  with  exultation  at  the  inspiring 
spectacle,  our  blood  sings  in  our  veins  as  we  look  and 
see  Britain  the  Unready  thus  arrayed  ready  to  meet,  and 
resolute  to  defeat,  the  foe. 

Our  Debt  to  the  Fleet 

Yet — but  for  the  British  Navy — where  should  we  have 
been?  Where  would  civilisation  have  been?  The  least 
we  can  say  of  the  Navy  is  that  it  has  saved  Britain.  But 
the  truth  is  that  it  has  saved  the  civilised  world. 

Behind  that  impregnable  wall  of  triple  steel  we  have 
had  opportunity  to  remedy,  in  some  fashion,  our  lack  of 
preparation.  But  is  there  a  man  amongst  us  who  does 
not  pale  as  he  looks  back  and  sees  the  awful  gulf  which 
he  has  missed  by  a  hair’s  breadth,  who  does  not  rejoice 
that  there  were  men  amongst  us  who  shut  their  ears  to 
the  cries  for  a  smaller  Navy. 

Think  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  we  are  spending 
to-day  on  this  awful  war;  think  of  the  spectacle  of  the 
civilised  world  wallowing  in  blood,  straining  every  energy 
in  this  awful  work  of  mutual  destruction ;  think  of  the 
holocaust  of  lives,  the  fearful  sufferings ;  and  then  think 
that,  had  Britain  taken  heed  of  Lord  Roberts’  warning 
voice,  had  we  been  as  well  prepared  on  land  as  we  were 
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on  the  sea,  the  peace  of  the  world  would  have  been,  in  all 
probability,  unbroken. 

Miracles  do  not  repeat  themselves.  Let  us  take  this 
solemn  lesson  to  heart.  Let  us,  resolutely  putting  aside 
all  considerations  of  party,  class,  and  doctrine,  without 
delay  proceed  to  devise  a  policy  for  the  British  Empire, 
a  policy  which  shall  cover  every  phase  of  our  national, 
economic,  and  social  life,  which  shall  develop  the  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  and  yet  be  compatible  with  those  ideals 
of  liberty  and  justice  for  which  our  ancestors  fought  and 
died,  and  for  which  the  men  of  our  race  now  in  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  wars,  are  fighting  and  dying  in  a  fashion 
worthy  of  their  breeding. 

Let  us  no  longer  pursue  a  policy  of  “drift,”  but  set 
sail  upon  a  definite  course  as  becomes  a  mighty  nation 
to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  destiny  of  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  human  race. 


ON  THE  ISSUES  AT  STAKE 

Delivered  before  the  Pilgrims  at  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
London,  March  17,  1916,  Viscount  Bryce  pre¬ 
siding. 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  stating  again  what  is 
at  present  the  very  inspiration  of  our  life  and  the  burden 
of  all  our  immediate  hopes,  activities,  and  desires — our 
determination  to  save  our  civilisation  and  our  liberties 
from  the  onslaught  of  barbarous  Prussia. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  Society  are  Americans, 
and  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  to  judge  America’s 
attitude  towards  this  war.  For  the  help  that  has  been 
given  we  are,  of  course,  distinctly  grateful.  To  the 
American  members  of  this  Society  I  will  say  only  two 
things. 

Victory  Assured 

The  first  is  that  we  in  Australia  face  the  United 
States  across  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  past  we  have  liked 
her  well  and  longed  for  closer  friendship.  The  second 
is  that  we  are  winning — we  shall  win.  I  speak  as  one 
from  the  frontier  of  Anglo-Saxonism  when  I  say  that, 
to  those  who  know  the  British  Empire,  and  the  resolute 
men  and  women  who  inhabit  it,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  vast  might  of  our  Empire,  and  of  our 
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race,  as  it  will  and  can  be  organised,  will  be  invincible 
and  completely  victorious. 

This  dreadful  war  was  forced  upon  us.  By  no  act 
of  ours  did  we  provoke  it.  No  people  desired  war  less 
than  those  who  make  up  that  congeries  of  nations  which 
we  designate  by  the  term  “British  Empire.”  We  were, 
and  are  by  instinct,  a  peaceful  people.  We  may  be, 
indeed,  best  described  as  a  civilised  people.  No  better 
and  no  clearer  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  us  and 
that  great  nation  with  which  Ave  are  now  locked  in  deadly 
struggle  than  the  fact  that  the  British  nation  stands  for 
the  highest  ideals  of  civilisation.  What  the  other  stands 
for,  let  all  their  dreadful  deeds  since  war  began,  and  the 
vile  doctrines  upon  which  their  nation  for  forty  years 
has  battened,  say. 

Trembling  in  the  Balance 

It  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  there  is  not  an 
ideal  cherished  by  us  that  finds  an  answering  echo  in  the 
minds  of  the  enemy.  With  them  Might  is  Right.  There 
is  between  the  ideals  of  Britain  and  Germany  a  gulf  as 
wide  as  divides  heaven  from  hell,  right  from  wrong. 

The  issues  at  stake  are  vital,  and  the  fate  of  the 
world  hangs  upon  them.  And  the  people  of  the  earth — 
although  some  may  look  on  with  an  air  of  indifference 
and  hold  themselves  aloof — are  being  enveloped,  against 
their  will,  in  this  struggle,  which,  like  some  great  tidal 
wave,  sweeps  resistlessly  over  the  whole  earth,  and  cannot 
be  dammed  here  or  there  by  the  act  of  any  man  or  any 
nation.  The  destiny  of  the  world  to-day  is  trembling  in 
the  balance,  and  every  nation,  as  every  man,  must  make 
up  its  mind  on  which  side  it  shall  take  its  stand. 
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This  war  will  leave  the  world  very  different  from  what 
it  found  it.  There  were  many  of  us  drifting  along 
pleasant,  profitable  channels.  The  call  of  duty  fell  dully 
on  our  ears.  We  turned  our  backs  on  the  purifying 
waters  of  self-sacrifice.  We  thought  only  of  pleasures, 
or,  at  best,  of  privileges,  rather  than  duties. 

Under  the  Veneer  of  Kultur 

This  war  has  come  as  a  mighty  incentive  to  urge  us 
on — a  Spur  needed  perhaps  by  our  race  for  its  salvation. 
At  any  rate,  it  has  come,  and  it  will  profoundly  affect 
the  destiny  of  the  whole  world. 

If  by  any  malign  stroke  of  fate  the  issue  should  turn 
against  us,  the  clock  of  civilisation  would  be  set  back  a 
hundred  years.  The  outlook  of  mankind  would  be  pro¬ 
foundly  changed.  Evil  would  have  overcome  good. 
Force  would  have  trampled  upon  right.  We  should  fall 
back  into  what,  although  it  might  be  disguised  under  the 
thin  veneer  of  Kultur,  would  nevertheless  be  a  real  state 
of  barbarism,  for  barbarism  does  not  differ  from  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  appearance,  but  in  reality;  not  by  their  garments 
alone  do  civilised  men  differ  from  barbarians,  but  in  their 
thoughts,  in  their  outlook  upon  life,  in  their  conduct,  and 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  standard  of  right  not  might. 

A  United  Empire 

We  have  gone  out  to  battle  with  the  enemy.  Out  of 
evil  cometh  good.  The  war  fell  upon  an  Empire  menaced 
with  turmoil.  But  at  the  first  rattling  of  the  sabre 
turmoil  died  down,  dissensions  ceased,  we  were  a  united 
people.  There  is  not  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  from  one 
end  of  this  mighty  Empire  to  the  other,  a  place  where 
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the  people  do  not  stand  four-square  against  their  common 
enemy.  This  war  has  welded  together,  by  bonds  that  time 
will  not  dissolve,  that  nothing  but  our  own  incredible 
folly  can  wholly  break  asunder,  the  loose  federation 
known  as  the  British  Empire  into  one  homogeneous 
nation. 

Labour’s  Ideals 

I  have  come  here,  after  some  eighteen  months  of  war, 
as  the  representative  of  a  Dominion.  During  this  time 
the  Dominions — Canadians  and  South  Africans  and  Aus* 
tralians — have,  on  the  field  of  battle,  proved  that  the 
ancient  valour  of  their  sires  still  burns  in  their  veins. 
They  have  all  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  breeding. 
They  have  realised  clearly  that  this  war  is  not  one  that 
concerns  Britain  only,  but  is  a  war  which  affects  their  very 
existence  as  free  men.  I  have  come  here  as  the  chosen 
representative  of  the  most  democratic  Government  in  the 
world.  I  stand  here  as  a  representative  of  Labour  and 
all  the  ideals  that  you  and  I  jointly  cherish  and  the 

ideals  of  organised  Labour.  And  all  these,  I  say,  rest 

upon  the  foundations  of  liberty,  and  must  fall  if  we  lose 
this  battle. 

In  Defence  of  Democracy 

We  in  Australia  have  fought,  are  fighting,  and  shall 
continue  to  fight  to  the  end  for  those  free  institutions 
which  to  free  men  are  dearer  than  life  itself.  We  fight 
not  for  material  wealth,  not  for  aggrandisement  of 
Empire,  but  for  the  right  of  every  nation,  small  as  well 

as  large,  to  live  its  own  life  in  its  own  way.  We  fight 

for  those  free  institutions  upon  which  democratic  govern- 
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ment  rests.  In  Australia  what  the  people  say  goes; 
whatever  they  choose  to  make  law  is  law;  they  are  the 
rulers  of  their  own  destiny.  But  in  the  country  against 
which  we  are  fighting  to-day  the  will  of  the  German 
proletariat,  though  ten  millions,  though  fifty  millions 
stand  behind  it,  is  as  nothing  beside  the  will  of  the 
Kaiser. 

Creatures  of  Despotism 

Liberty  does  not  dare  to  venture  into  that  cold  and 
chilling  atmosphere — I  do  not  speak  of  that  poor,  pallid 
cadaver  of  liberty  that  slinks  through  the  land  surrounded 

by  the  Prussian  Guards.  Our  ancestors  have  fought  and 

✓ 

died  for  liberty,  and  shall  we,  if  needs  be,  do  less? 

We  fight,  therefore,  in  this  war  for  liberty.  We  fight 
for  those  free  democratic  institutions  without  which  life 
as  we  know  it  would  lose  its  flavour.  We  could  have 
purchased  an  ignoble  peace  had  we  wished  to  do  so,  to 
bend  the  knee  to  Baal.  If  we  had  but  abased  ourselves 
before  this  mighty  Moloch  all  would  have  been  well. 
The  Germans  were  prepared  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  Australia.  But  we,  like  Belgium,  knowing 
that  their  friendship  was  even  more  fatal  than  their 
enmity,  chose  rather  to  die  as  free  men  than  live  as  the 
creatures  of  despotism.  And  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the 
British  race  faces  this  great  crisis  to-day. 

Ireland’s  Valiant  Sons 

Although  we  are  a  peace-loving  people,  although  we 
have  slumbered  in  a  lotus  land  for  many  years,  we  have 
shown  to  the  world  that  we  have  not  lost  the  valour  of 
our  forefathers.  The  Dominions  have  proved  themselves 
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worthy  to  stand  alongside  the  men  from  the  Motherland. 
To-day,  whatever  Germany  may  not  know,  she  does 
know  that,  when  she  fights  Britain,  she  fights  not  merely 
the  forty-five  million  people  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
also  those  millions  of  free  men  scattered  throughout  the 
world  who  look  to  Britain  as  the  cradle  of  their  race- 
men  of  adventure,  men  of  resolution,  who  will  fight  to 
the  bitter  end  alongside  those  from  the  land  of  their  sires, 
to  whom  they  owe  their  liberties  and  institutions  of  free 
government. 

And  here,  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  let  us  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  valour  of  the 
Irish  troops.  And  I,  as  an  Australian,  pay  tribute  to 
those  thousands  of  young  Irish-Australians  in  the 
Australian  Forces,  who  have  put  the  cause  of  liberty 
above  life  itself. 

Heroes  Indeed 

I  feel  that  I  stand  here  to-day  in  the  reflected  glory 
of  the  Australian  soldier.  I  never  speak,  I  cannot  speak, 
of  their  bravery  but  that  I  choke  with  emotion.  We 
speak  with  pride,  and  rightly,  of  the  glorious  charge  of 
Balaclava.  There  men  went  out  in  the  broad  light  of 
day,  with  pulses  leaping  under  the  stimulus  that  a  knee- 
to-knee  charge  on  swift-galloping  horses  gives  to  men. 
They  raced,  side  by  side,  into  the  jaws  of  death,  and 
their  glory  lives  after  them.  But  the  story  of  how  the 
men  of  the  8th  Light  Horse  of  Australia  went  out  to 
die  in  the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn,  when  the  tides  of 
life  are  at  their  ebb,  is  one  by  which  even  that  of  the 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  must  pale  its  fires. 

There  were  some  five  hundred  of  them,  and  they  were 
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to  attack  in  three  waves.  They  were  given  their  orders 
six,  eight,  ten  hours  before.  Every  man  believed  that 
he  was  going  out  to  certain  death.  Yet  they  did  not 
hesitate.  They  made  their  preparations.  They  handed 
to  those  who  were  to  remain  in  the  trench  their  poor 
brief  messages  of  farewell,  and  waited  calmly  for  the 
order. 

Australia’s  Imperishable  Glory 

In  the  dark  hour  when  night  is  yielding  doggedly 
to  day,  these  young  soldiers  of  Australia  went  out  to 
almost  certain  death.  As  the  whistle  blew,  the  first  wave 
leaped  from  the  trench,  but  nearly  all  fell  back  dead  upon 
their  fellows  who  were  waiting  their  turn  in  the  trench. 
None  got  more  than  a  few  yards  before  being  shot  down. 
In  the  face  of  this  awful  sight  the  second  line,  undaunted, 
leaped  out  to  die.  Of  these  only  five  or  six  remained  on 
their  feet  after  they  had  gone  ten  or  twelve  yards.  The 
third  wave  followed  in  their  turn  and  met  the  same  fate. 
The  wounded  lay  exposed  to  the  pitiless  machine-gun  fire 
of  the  Turks,  which  poured  a  veritable  hail  of  death  into 
their  poor,  bleeding  bodies.  The  colonel  was  killed  fifty 
yards  from  the  trench — he  was  in  the  lead.  Eighteen 
officers  went  out — two  only  returned.  Of  the  men  the 
merest  handful  survived. 

We  must  look  back  into  the  grey  dawn  of  history 
before  we  find  a  deed  parallel  with  this.  The  Spartans 
of  Thermopylae  have  left  a  name  imperishable,  whose 
glory  has  shone  through  the  ages  with  a  lustre  that  can 
never  die  and  which  will  burn  brightly  when  the  Pyramids 
have  crumbled  to  dust  and  the  proudest  monuments  of 
kings  are  no  more.  But  surely  what  these  young  Aus- 
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tralian  soldiers  did  that  day — these  men  of  a  new  nation, 
the  last  but  one  in  the  family  of  the  great  British  Empire 
— what  these  men  did,  too,  will  never  die. 

To  the  Common  Cause 

We  have  fought,  and  we  are  fighting,  this  battle  as 
if  it  were  a  battle  of  life  and  death.  We  did  not  enter 
it  lightly,  nor  shall  we  quit  it  while  life  remains  in  us. 
Australia  has  sent  out  of  the  country,  to  the  European 
or  Asiatic  battlefields,  up  to  the  first  week  in  March, 
150,000  men.  We  have  enlisted,  to  the  first  week  in 
March,  268,000  men.  We  shall  have  enlisted,  by  the 
beginning  of  June,  300,000  men.  The  Australian  is 
coming  out  to  do  battle  for  the  country  that  made  him 
what  he  is.  Australia  is  a  great  country ;  indeed,  it  is 
a  continent — a  country  of  tremendous  distances,  a  country 
in  which  men  imbibe  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  every  pore, 
and  in  which  men,  of  necessity,  take  a  wider  outlook 
than  those  whose  environment  is  more  cramped.  It  is 
a  country  in  which  men  would  rather  die  than  lose 
liberty. 

In  Deadly  Earnest 

They  are  coming  out,  these  men  nurtured  in  the  free 
air  of  a  great  land,  with  bodies  magnificently  developed 
and  spirits  unbroken  and  unbreakable;  they  are  coming 
out  to  do  battle  for  the  country  that  made  them.  They 
are  showing  to-day  the  mettle  of  their  pasture.  They 
are  fighting  for  everything  they  hold  dear  by  land  or 
sea.  They  are  fighting  this  battle  in  deadly  earnest, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  battle  to  the  death.  It  is  a  battle 
from  which  we  are  to  emerge  triumphant,  with  our  great 
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Empire  welded  insolubly  together,  or  in  which  we  must 
go  down  with  all  prospects  of  achieving  our  destiny  for 
ever  damned. 

Germany’s  Barbarous  Practices 

Germany’s  barbarous  practices — her  submarines,  her 
gases,  her  devilish  cruelties — are  with  us  still ;  but  the 
policy  of  frightfulness,  though  it  horrifies  the  world, 
cannot  daunt  the  men  of  our  race.  And  it  has  been 
powerless  to  affect  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  mighty  mercantile  marine  of  Britain.  From  the  most 
distant  seas  her  argosies  cleave  their  way  undismayed. 
To  her  shores  they  are  going  from  distant  Australia  and 
the  Canadian  coast,  carrying  grain,  provisions,  ammuni¬ 
tion — everything  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  this  war.  The  German  navy,  built  for  our  destruction, 
is  locked  within  the  narrow  waters  of  its  home. 

True,  Britain  was  unprepared  in  a  military  sense. 
Yet  she  has  done  wonders.  One  can  hardly  forbear  to 
ask  what  she  would  have  done  had  she  been  prepared. 

A  Free  Man’s  First  Duty 

I  only  know  that  Australia  has  been  able  to  do  what 
she  has,  because  we  adopted  as  the  corner  stone  of  our 
democratic  edifices  the  system  of  compulsory  military 
training.  We  believe  that  there  is  but  one  way  by  which 
a  nation,  being  free,  can  remain  so,  and  that  is  that 
every  man  shall  be  willing  to  defend  his  country,  his 
home,  and  his  liberties. 

The  defence  of  one’s  country  is  the  primary  duty  of 
citizenship;  it  is  the  first  duty  of  free  men.  Two  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  we  had  established  in  Aus- 
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tralia  a  system  of  universal  military  training.  To  this 
we  owe  that  complex  and  widespread  organisation  for 
training  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  for  manu¬ 
facturing  small  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  so  on, 
without  which  we  should  have  been  almost  helpless  in 
this  great  struggle. 

A  small  community  of  under  5,000,000  of  people,  we 
have  been  able  to  train,  to  equip  from  head  to  foot,  a 
great  army  of  men.  It  is  a  great  thing,  and  one  which 
we  may  mention  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  that  Canada 
and  Australia  together  have  put  into  the  field  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  the  original  British  Expeditionary  Force. 

Caught  at  a  Disadvantage 

I  have  no  doubt,  nor  has  any  Britisher  or  Australian 
any  doubt,  of  what  the  result  will  be.  Britain  and  her 
Allies  at  the  outset  of  this  fight  were  caught  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  We  were  like  peaceful  citizens  taken  unaware 
by  bandits.  But  we  are  gradually  mustering  our  tre¬ 
mendous  resources.  We  are  turning  our  men  of  peace 
into  men  of  war.  We  are  gathering  against  our  great 
opponent- — and  I  pay  every  tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the 
great  German  nation — the  tremendous  resources  of  a  free 
people  who  will  die  to  the  last  man  rather  than  be 
defeated. 

And  we  shall  win.  We  have  encircled  this  tremendous 
and  ferocious  foe  with  a  wall  of  steel  which,  despite  her 
most  frantic  efforts,  she  cannot  break. 
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ON  WHY  AUSTRALIA  IS  FIGHTING 

Delivered  before  the  convalescent  Australian  soldiers  at 
Harefield  Park  (A.I.F.)  Hospital,  March  18, 
1916. 

It  has  been  impressive  to  come  through  the  wards  and 
see  the  men  who  bear  upon  them  signs  of  the  storms  of 
adversity  through  which  they  have  passed  since  they  left 
our  own  sunny  shores.  But  I  am  proud  to  think  that  I 
am  one  with  you  in  attempting  to  do  the  best  possible 
for  our  country  in  this  great,  this  dreadful,  crisis. 

I  have  come  to  you  to-day  to  tell  you,  on  behalf  of 
all  Australia,  how  much  Australia  appreciates  what  you 
have  done.  At  home,  your  friends  and  your  own  people 
never  tire  of  telling  each  other  how  much  you  have  done, 
how  you  have  proved  the  Australian  character  in  a  single 
campaign,  and  how  you  have  made  us  a  greater  part  of 
the  British  Empire. 

When  we  saw  from  day  to  day  those  terrible  lists 
of  the  casualties  amongst  you,  even  the  most  apathetic 
and  indifferent  Australian  realised  what  this  war  meant. 
When  we  saw  your  wounded  comrades  return  to  our 
cities,  when  we  saw  some  of  them  bent  and  twisted  and 
scarred,  and  yet  saw  that  indomitable  spirit  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  shining  through  it  all,  we  realised  what  manner  of 
men  Australia  has  produced. 

You  have  done  well,  you  have  done  a  great  thing 
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for  Australia,  and  you  have  done  a  great  thing  for 
civilisation.  You  are  fighting  in  this  great  war  for  those 
principles  that  have  made,  still  make,  and  always  will 
make  our  life  in  Australia  worth  living.  We  in  Australia 
have  our  differences  of  political  opinion,  but  there  is  not 
a  man  who  would  care  to  live  unless  he  could  live  as  a 
free  man. 

Prussia’s  Inhuman  System 

We  have  fought  often  in  political  conflict  because 
we  have  wanted  to  remove  the  injustices  under  which 
the  people  labour.  But  I  say  without  reservation  that 
the  people  of  all  parties  in  Australia  would  feel  life  an 
intolerable  burden  if  Prussian  despotism  harnessed  more 
millions  to  its  inhuman  system.  We  have  imbibed  with 
our  mother’s  milk  and  the  air  we  have  breathed  that 
liberty  which  has  given  us  growth  as  free  men. 

The  issues,  as  all  soldiers  of  Australia  have  fully 
realised,  are  immeasurable.  If  I  thought  this  war  was 
a  war  merely  for  Empire  or  for  aggrandisement,  for 
more  wealth,  for  greater  areas  of  land,  for  material 
things  which  we  desired  to  grasp  in  our  predatory 
clutch,  I  would  never  raise  my  voice  for  the  dispatch  of 
one  man  from  Australia.  But  believing  as  I  do  that 
this  war  is  to  decide  our  destiny,  and  that  of  the 
great  Motherland,  I  am  for  the  fullest  extension  of  our 
striking  power. 

We  firmly  believe  in  Australia  that  the  awakening 
throughout  the  Motherland  and  Australia  due  to  the  war 
will  enable  us  to  enter  fully  into  our  heritage  and  to 
govern  our  Empire  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  fullness 
of  time — aye,  before  many  years  have  passed — Australia 
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will  indeed  be  a  great  and  self-reliant  country,  a  great 
community  whose  numbers  will  even  exceed  those  who 
now  occupy  this  Motherland. 

Intolerable  Slavery 

You  will  all  agree  with  me  that  if  Australians  did 
not  recognise  that  this  war  concerns  those  vital  and 
basic  principles  on  which  our  free  institutions  and  our 
free  destiny  rest,  they  would  have  done  nothing  as  a 
community,  and  very  few  Australians  would  have  taken 
any  part  whatever.  It  is  because  civilisation  itself  had 
to  be  saved  from  destruction,  because  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  right  were  being  assailed  by  the  spirit  of 
military  despotism  which  has  crystallised  itself  in  the 
German  Empire  as  we  know  it  to-day,  that  Australia  is 
at  war. 

I  believe  the  world  came  to  a  point,  and  is  still  at 
a  point,  where  the  parting  of  the  ways  is  clear  and 
distinct,  where  every  free  man  has  to  decide  whether 
he  will  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left- — to  the  left,  where 
an  ignoble  peace  would  lead  to  a  future  of  intolerable 
slavery,  or  to  the  right,  where,  coming  through  a  verit¬ 
able  hell,  he  may  win  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation 
upon  which  civilisation  can  rear  a  noble  and  lasting 
edifice. 

Cheerful  and  Resolute 

I  have  noticed  with  emotion  as  I  passed  through 
the  wards  that  upon  your  Australian  faces,  despite  the 
turmoil  into  which  you  were  plunged,  there  is  that  calm 
and  cheerful  resolution  with  which  Australian  soldiers 
have  always  faced  their  duty.  I  have  a  message  from 
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the  Government  and  the  people  of  Australia,  that 
Australia  appreciates  you  and  is  proud  of  you,  that  it 
lingers  over  your  actions  with  conscious  pride,  that 
there  is  not  an  Australian  who  does  not  feel  himself  a 
prouder  man  because  of  what  you  have  done  for  your 
country — for  that  dear  country  which  seems  to  us  to 
embody,  and  to  hold,  all  that  is  greatest  and  finest  in  life. 

Men,  I  here  publicly  declare  that  as  you  have  done 
your  duty  to  Australia,  so  Australia  will  do  its  duty 
by  you. 


ON  BRITAIN’S  PAST  FOLLIES 

Delivered  before  the  Cits  Carlton  Club,  March  20, 
1916,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  presiding. 

It  is  with  singular  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  I  find 
myself  to-day  in  the  City  of  London.  To  us  in  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire  the  great  City  of  London  fits  into 
our  fancy  as  the  majestic  centre  of  our  Imperial  industry 
and  trade.  We  tell  our  children  of  its  greatness ;  we 
try  to  teach  them  those  traditions  of  honest  dealing  built 
up  here ;  we  picture  to  them  the  majesty  of  its  buildings 
and  its  institutions.  You  will  well  appreciate  the  feelings 
that  come  to  me  now  as,  twelve  thousand  miles  from 
those  Australian  cities  which  we  have  built  and  hold  for 
the  Empire,  I  stand  in  this  the  greatest  of  British  cities 
amongst  men  controlling  tremendous  forces  of  labour, 
finance  and  industry. 

The  quiet  courage  and  resolution  with  which  the  men 
and  women  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  are  facing  the 
present  position  fill  me  with  great  pride.  After  twenty 
months  of  the  Great  War,  in  which  the  destiny  of  our 
Empire,  of  our  race,  and  indeed  of  the  civilised  world, 
is  involved,  the  temper  of  the  men  of  Britain  is  like 
steel. 

The  spirit  which  everywhere  prevails  throughout 
the  Empire  of  unfaltering  resolution,  of  cheerful  en- 
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durance,  and,  above  all,  the  awakening — belated  but 
complete — to  the  issues  which  the  war  is  to  decide,  and 
the  urgent  need  for  putting  forth  all  the  strength  of 
the  Empire  to  secure  a  decisive  victory,  is  nowhere  more 
manifest  than  it  is  in  Britain  herself  and  in  this  great 
and  ancient  city. 

John  Bull  Aroused 

The  eyes  of  the  Britishers  are  open.  A  people  slow 
to  anger,  unsuspicious  of  guile  in  others,  foolishly 
generous  in  throwing  open  their  land  to  the  world, 
offering  sanctuary  to  all — even  to  those  who  proposed 
first  to  exploit  and  then  betray  them — it  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  we,  as  a  nation,  awoke  to  the 
peril  in  which  we  stood.  But,  though  the  awakening 
came  late,  it  has  come  in  earnest.  Britain  is  thoroughly 
aroused.  It  is  stirred  to  its  very  depths.  Like  a  strong 
man  called  upon  to  fight  for  his  life,  who  casts  his 
outer  garments  aside  and  strips  to  the  buff,  so  it  has  put 
away  stilted  conventions,  party  shibboleths,  cherished  doc¬ 
trines  ;  and  quietly  but  determinedly  the  nation  is  throwing 
its  whole  energy  into  the  fight. 

Decisive  Victory 

To  me  what  is  at  once  the  most  appealing  and 
hopeful  sign  is  the  unanimity  with  which  the  people 
recognise  the  futility  of  their  former  views  of  national 
and  economic  life.  They  are  ready  to  scrap  everything 
in  which  they  formerly  believed  in  order  to  ensure  a 
decisive  victory  over  our  enemy.  I  emphasise  that  word 
“decisive,”  for  nothing  short  of  a  decisive  victory 
will  avail.  Germany’s  military  power  must  be  utterly 
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crushed.  In  no  other  way  can  the  peace  of  the  world 
be  assured. 

Peace  under  any  other  conditions  would  be  only  a 
period  of  feverish  preparation  for  another  and  even  more 
fearful  struggle.  When  the  civilised  world  has  lifted 
itself  from  the  shambles,  it  must  be  able  to  rest  itself 
on  the  sweet  green  pastures  of  Peace,  unhaunted  by 
the  dreadful  spectre  of  War. 

Britain’s  Commercial  Supremacy 

The  British  people  are  prepared  to  do  anything 
necessary  to  achieve  victory.  They  recognise  that  much 
has  to  be  done,  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in 
the  fields  of  commerce  and  industry.  They  recognise 
amongst  the  chief  causes  of  this  war,  the  desire  of 
Germany  to  wrest  from  Britain  her  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy.  We  must  kill  the  hope  that  still 
buoys  Germany  up — that  after  this  war  she  will  be 
able  to  win  back  that  position  in  our  commerce  and 
industry  by  which  she  was  not  only  able  to  exact  great 
tribute  from  us  in  the  way  of  profits,  to  oust  our  manu¬ 
facturers  altogether  from  many  trades,  and  to  make 
many  more  absolutely  dependent  upon  her  for  the  raw 
materials  of  their  industries,  but  to  imperil  our  national 
safety. 

Ousting  the  Hun 

But  if  I  have  interpreted  the  temper  of  the  people 
of  the  Empire  aright,  we  are  determined  that  the  end 
of  this  war  shall  see  not  only  the  downfall  of  Prussian 
military  power,  but  of  that  insidious  and  intolerable 
influence  which  had  in  very  many  cases  reached  a  point 
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when  Germany  actually  dominated  the  trade  both  of 
this  Empire  and  of  that  of  our  Allies.  And  I  rejoice 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul  to  see  how  this  feeling 
moves  the  people  of  Britain  to-day. 

But  this  task  which  the  people  of  Britain  have  set 
themselves — the  extirpation  root,  branch  and  seed  of 
German  control  and  influence  in  British  commerce  and 
industry — is  no  light  one.  The  roots  are  deeply  embedded 
in  the  very  vitals  of  our  economic  organism.  The  in¬ 
fluences  that  are  working  in  its  interests  are  the  more 
to  be  feared  because  too  frequently  they  work  beneath 
the  surface ;  and  the  German  cancer  has  eaten  into  our 
national  body  in  such  a  fashion  that  we  cannot  cut  it 
without  seeming  in  some  cases  to  cut  into  the  healthy 
flesh. 

Wanted — A  Policy 

There  are  some  people  in  this  country  to-day — calling 
themselves  British  citizens — who  would  rather  we  lost 
the  war  than  that  German  trade  with  England  and 
German  influence  in  English  trade  should  be  lost.  They 
do  not  say  so,  of  course,  but  beneath  the  surface  they 
are  with  Germany.  I  feel  sure  you  know  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  ahead  of  you,  but  that,  nevertheless,  you  are 
prepared  to  let  nothing  stand  in  your  way  in  your 
desire  to  free  British  trade,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  this 
war,  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  conditions 
that  will  then  exist. 

And  here  we  may  consider  for  a  moment  what  they 
will  be. 

I  said  the  other  day  the  trade  policy  of  Britain  after 
the  war  ought  to  be  declared  without  delay.  I  gave 
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some  reasons  for  this  opinion.  Let  me  now  deal  more 
closely  with  this  matter. 

What  is  the  present  effect  of  war  upon  t^ie  economic 
life  of  our  country? 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  setting  it  out  as  I  see  it. 
Some  millions  of  men  have  been  withdrawn  altogether 
from  production.  To  these  must  be  added  very  large 
numbers  who  are  engaged  in  producing  munitions, 
clothing,  etc.,  for  those  in  our  Army  and  Navy.  All 
these  millions  are  engaged,  along  with  the  millions  of 
the  Allies  and  of  the  enemy,  in  destroying  wealth  and 
life.  Production  is  reduced  to  a  bare  minimum,  and  is 
daily  a  diminishing  quantity.  Every  day  the  work  of 
destruction  goes  on. 

A  Momentous  Issue 

At  the  end  of  this  war,  the  world  will  be  very  poor. 
It  will  have  wasted  its  substance.  It  will  have  to  set 
to  work  with  all  its  might  to  produce  more  wealth. 
And  thousands  of  its  most  effective  producers  will  be 
dead.  It  will  have  to  build  more  ships,  bridges  and 
factories,  manufacture  machinery,  and  produce  wealth 
generally.  All  this  requires  much  preparation.  We 
shall  be  confronted  with  many  very  complex  and  difficult 
problems. 

Of  course,  if  Britain  is  simply  going  to  get  what 
it  wants  from  Germany,  as  it  did  before  the  war,  the 
matter  is  very  simple.  But  if  not,  then  the  producers 
of  Britain  and  the  Empire  ought  to  be  told  what  the 
trade  policy  of  Britain  after  the  war  is  going  to  be, 
so  that  they  can  make  their  arrangements  accordingly. 
And  if  we  are  to  attack  this  question  effectively,  there 
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must  be  organisation.  We  must  attack  it  systematically 
and  scientifically.  We  must  see  what  Britain,  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  too,  can  produce — not  only 
with  commercial  but  with  national  profit.  We  must 
exploit  every  opportunity*  develop  every  resource. 

To  National  Safety 

We  must,  above  all,  see  that  our  industries  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  raw  materials  which  our  potential 
or  actual  enemies  control.  We  ought  not  to  commit 
the  criminal  error  of  building  up  our  industries  upon  a 
foundation  controlled  by  the  enemy.  Our  very  existence 
depends  not  only  upon  our  naval  but  our  mercantile 
supremacy. 

Shipbuilding,  naval  and  mercantile,  is  the  very  breath 
of  our  nostrils.  Guns,  engines,  machinery  are  our  vitals. 
What  stupendous  folly  it  was  that  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Germany  the  monopoly  of  tungsten  powder  essential  for 
hardening  our  steel,  and  the  control  of  the  metals  which 
enter  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  industrial  life  and 
which  form  the  drawbridge  to  national  safety. 

Cheapness  not  Everything 

We  were  the  pioneers  of  the  textile  industry.  It  is 
one  of  our  great  industries ;  many  millions  of  capital, 
many  hundred  thousands  of  men  are  employed  in  it. 
But  can  any  words  sufficiently  castigate  a  nation  who 
permitted  the  dyes,  without  which  the  industry  is 
clipped  of  its  wings,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  our  enemy? 

The  Empire  is  capable  of  providing  all  the  sugar 
consumed  in  Britain,  yet  we  placed  ourselves  in  bondage 
to  Germany  and  Austria,  eating  an  inferior  article 
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because  it  was  cheap,  while  fertile  sugar-producing 
lands  throughout  the  Empire  were  allowed  to  lie  idle. 
This  war  has  rung  the  death  knell  of  a  policy  of 
cheapness  that  took  no  thought  .for  the  social  and 
industrial  welfare  of  the  workmen,  that  mistook  mere 
wealth  for  greatness,  no  matter  whether  the  wealth  was 
in  our  hands  or  those  of  German  Jews. 

The  Enemy’s  Murmurings 

Well,  after  this  war,  where  are  we  going  to  get 
our  sugar  from  the  Empire,  or  from  Germany  and 
Austria?  What  new  industries  are  we  going  to  establish 
—what  old  ones  are  we  going  to  develop?  Where  are 
we  going  to  get  the  raw  materials  for  our  industries? 
What  preparations  are  we  going  to  make  to  cope  with 
the  great  demand  for  ships,  bridges,  machinery?  These 
are  vital,  urgent  questions  that  ought  to  be  answered 
now.  To  wait  until  the  end  of  the  war  is  to  play  directly 
into  the  hands  of  our  enemy,  to  help  him  to  keep  up  his 
national  spirits,  to  still  the  loud  murmurings  of  the 
German  people  and  the  ever-increasing  misgivings  of  the 
capitalists  of  Germany,  by  the  promise  of  brisk  employ¬ 
ment  and  good  trade  after  the  war. 


F atal  to  Delay 

To  delay  the  public  declaration  of  what  our  trade 
policy  IS  to  be,  is  to  make  the  work  of  attempting  to 
eradmate  German  influence  in  our  midst  infinitely  more 

•  M  make  a"y  r“dical  chan§0  after  the  war 

he  f  7°  Pretend  °therwlse  is  ‘d  throw  dust  in 

he  eyes  of  the  people,  to  play  the  game  of  Germany 

prolong  the  war,  to  stamp  Britain  indelibly  as  a 
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nation  of  men  no  longer  fit  to  carry  the  great  burden 
of  Empire.  This  is  our  hour,  our  opportunity,  which, 
being  let  slip,  will  pass  for  ever. 

Two  things  are  certain — that  if  we  are  to  have  a 
change  we  must  begin  to  prepare  for  it  at  once;  and 
that  the  present  declaration  of  our  unalterable  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  this  change,  and  our  preparations 
towards  that  end,  would  not  only  make  easier  our  task 
of  eradicating  German  influence  here,  but  strike  a  vital 
blow  at  the  very  heart  of  our  enemy,  which  would  put 
him  to  more  confusion  than  the  loss  of  many  battles. 

Confusion  in  Germany 

If  our  Allies  follow  our  lead,  as  I  believe  they  would, 
German  credit  and  German  confidence  in  ultimate  victory 
would  topple  like  a  house  of  cards.  For,  once  the 
financiers,  manufacturers  and  the  people  of  Germany 
realise  that  the  markets  of  the  British  Empire  and 
France  and  Russia  and  Italy  and  Belgium  are  per¬ 
manently  closed  against  them,  the  bubble  of  their  hopes 
will  be  burst,  and  confusion  and  dismay  will  spread 
through  the  land,  dissensions  honeycomb -their  political 
structure,  and  the  spectre  of  revolution  rear  its  sinister 
head. 

Let  us,  then,  do  this  obvious,  sensible  and  necessary 
thing  without  any  further  delay. 


ON  NATIONAL  REGENERATION 

Delivered  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Cardiff, 
March  24,  Mr.  John  Rowland,  of  the  Cardiff 
Cymmrodorians,  presiding. 

There  is  something  analogous  between  Australia  and 
Wales.  That  newer  Wales  in  which  I  have  passed 
much  of  my  adult  life  is  redolent  of  a  spirit  which  enabled 
the  Celtic  fire  to  kindle  in  the  slower  Saxon  pulse.  And 
there  is  about  Australia  something  which  happily  blends 
the  Celtic  dash  with  that  endurance  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  which  marks  the  Saxon.  The  Australian  soldier, 
I  love  to  think,  is  the  emblem  of  that  happy  mixture  of 
Celt  and  Saxon  that  has  made  the  Briton  what  he  is. 

Celtic  Imagination 

In  Australia  we  have  many  Welsh  settlers.  We  have 
a  large  and  influential  leavening  of  the  nation  with  the 
Celtic  spirit,  and  it  is  this  Celtic  spirit  that  pierces  the 
veil  of  the  future  and  bridges  the  distant  past,  and  that 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  distinguish  the  Celt  from  our 
fellow-countrymen  across  the  border. 

The  Welshman  is  a  man  of  imagination.  In  this  great 
crisis,  notwithstanding  that  the  civilised  world  is  locked 
in  death  grips  with  the  greatest  enemy  that  has  appeared, 
we  in  this  happy  land  are,  through  the  valour  of  our 
sailors  and  soldiers,  peacefully  pursuing  the  even  tenor 
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of  our  way.  It  needs  the  Celtic  imagination  to  penetrate 
the  distance  and  see  the  blood-stained  horrors  of  war 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  to  realise  what  this  terrible  war 
really  means  to  us. 

Rallying  to  Battle 

Although  the  dust  of  ages  has  long  covered  the 
ancient  feud  between  Celt  and  Saxon,  although  we  are 
now  united  in  a  common  and  deathless  brotherhood,  yet 
it  needs  but  the  strains  of  that  great  battle-song,  “  Men 
of  Harlech,”  to  enable  us  of  the  old  race  to  pierce  the 
mists  of  ages  and  hear  again  the  voice  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower  rallying  the  clans  to  battle. 

We  see  his  flashing  eye,  and  hear  his  clear  and 
steady  voice,  and  the  answering  roar  of  the  clans  as 
they  rush  upon  the  Saxon  hosts.  All  this  to  the  stolid 
Saxon  is  impossible.  But  to  us  it  is  not.  And  I  love 
to  think  that  in  distant  Australia,  with  the  eye  of 
imagination,  the  Australian-Welshman  can  see  yet  the 
peaceful  valleys  and  towering  mountains  of  his  native 
land  and  the  simple  peasant  cottages  in  which  his 
ancestors  lived. 

“  Land  of  my  Fathers  ” 

We  Welshmen  in  Australia  will  treasure  always 
memories  of  the  land  which  gave  us  birth,  and  that 
language  which  neither  the  encroachment  of  the  Saxon 
nor  the  passage  of  time  has  been  able  wholly  to  crush. 
We  treasure  this.  It  enables  us  to  look  across  the 
leagues  of  tossing  waters  and  to  re-create  the  land  which 
gave  us  birth,  and  it  needs  but  the  inspiring  strains  of 
“  Land  of  my  Fathers  ”  to  bring  the  Welshman,  wherever 
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he  is,  to  his  feet.  He  sees  Wales  as  do  you  who  live  in 
its  midst. 

You  have  done  great  things  in  this  war,  and  not 
the  least  you  have  done  for  Australia  is  to  tend  and 
nurse  with  all  loving  care  our  wounded  Australian 
soldiers.  For  that  the  people  of  Australia  will  always 
be  grateful.  They  will  remember  what  Cardiff  and 
Wales  have  done.  In  the  ranks  of  Britain  to-day,  fight¬ 
ing  her  battles,  I  rejoice  to  think  that,  of  those  nations 
which  make  up  the  British  Empire,  no  nation  has  done 
better  than  ours. 

Britain  the  Unready 

It  is  indeed  inspiring  to  think  that  a  nation  which 
but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  sprang  from  the  loins  of  its 
parents,  should  come  out  to  do  battle  in  no  niggardly 
array,  that  faced  with  a  task  almost  humanly  impossible, 
asked  to  achieve  an  impossible  feat,  it  should  be  doing  it, 
hanging  on  with  the  tenacity  which  marks  the  Saxons, 
rushing  forward  with  all  the  dash  of  Celtic  fire  that 
inspires  our  own  soldiers  of  Wales.  These  men  of  the 
new  South  Wales  have  not  disgraced  the  name  which 
they  have  borne. 

Upon  this  great  city  of  Cardiff  and  the  surrounding 
district  rests  now  in  this  great  crisis  a  supreme  duty, 
a  duty  which  I  rejoice  to  think  it  is  fulfilling  nobly. 
There  is  cast  upon  you  the  duty  of  providing  the 
British  Navy  with  the  means  whereby  it  can  rush  swift 
as  the  wind  and  guard  this  country  with  a  care  which 
enables  the  people  of  Britain  to  sleep,  if  not  in  absolute 
peace,  at  any  rate  with  a  positive  assurance  that  neither 
the  fury  of  our  furious  enemy  nor  his  doctrine  of  fright- 
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fulness  can  have  an  opportunity  to  daunt  the  spirit  of 
our  people. 

Upon  Cardiff  and  the  surrounding-  district  has  fallen 
this  great  responsibility  of  supplying  the  Navy  with  the 
coal  which  is  the  life-blood  of  its  ships.  It  means  that 
Wales  has  another  great  responsibility  in  addition  to 
supplying  men  for  the  actual  fighting  line.  I  rejoice  at 
the  spirit  shown  by  my  fellow-countrymen  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  a  happy  augury  of  the  final  decision, 
and  will  make  our  enemy  realise  that  Britain  the 
Unready  is  slowly  but  still  surely  becoming  Britain  the 
Ready.  Slow  to  anger,  she  will  now  pursue  this  thing 
to  the  end. 

In  Face  of  Adversity 

You  here  in  Wales  fight  this  battle  with  all  your 
heart,  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  strength, 
because  you  realise  that  it  is  a  battle  which  concerns 
us  as  a  small  nation — a  nation  that  has  clung  tenaciously 
to  its  language,  to  its  religion,  to  its  traditions — in  face 
of  persecution  and  adversity,  defying  all  things,  even 
the  passage  of  time.  We  see  ourselves,  like  the  whole 
of  the  civilised  world,  now  confronted  with  a  great 
military  oligarchy,  which  has  perverted  the  moral  code 
by  which  the  civilised  world  must  regulate  its  conduct, 
which  has  gathered  into  its  capacious  maw  every  achieve¬ 
ment  of  science  and  the  mechanical  arts,  and,  indeed, 
of  human  knowledge,  in  order  that  it  might  batter  out 
of  recognition  all  the  great  achievements  of  civilisation, 
all  those  rare  and  priceless  relics  that  the  ages  have 
heaped  up  so  that  men  in  the  future  should  realise  that 
there  has  been  a  civilisation. 
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We  are  fighting  against  a  Power  which  stands  for 
the  ruthless  stamping-out  of  all  distinctions  of  racial 
peculiarities  and  that  love  of  liberty  which  alone  makes 
life  worth  living  for  free  men.  We  here  are  a  small 
nation,  but  our  national  existence,  blended  though  we 
are  with  Britain,  is  as  dear  to  us  as  that  of  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth. 


Alsace  and  Lorraine 

What  would  be  the  position  of  Wales  if  we  were 
ground  under  the  heel  of  the  Prussian?  What  is  the 
position  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine?  Their  language 
was  crushed,  their  liberty  ruthlessly  stamped  out,  the 
expression  of  any  national  spirit  was  choked. 

It  is  the  same  Prussian  militarism  which  is  seeking 
to-day  to  dominate  the  world,  but,  by  the  help  of  God 
and  the  might  of  Britain  and  her  Allies,  it  will  fail  to 
do  so.  The  spirit  that  moved  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Canada,  and  the  whole  Empire,  was  not  the  desire 
of  Empire,  but  the  love  of  liberty. 


Australia’s  Destiny 

We  realised  in  Australia  that  this  battle  was  a  battle 
which,  if  it  were  lost  to  Britain,  would  mean  the  utter 
undoing  of  that  great  land  of  ours.  We  have  in  Australia 
an  heritage  incomparably  rich-beyond  the  power  of  mere 
words  to  picture.  We  have  a  glorious  environment,  a 
sun-saturated  atmosphere,  a  limitless  hinterland,  great  re, 
sources  mineral,  agricultural,  pastoral-and  in  this  great 
land  free  men  can  live.  We  believe  there  that  the 
measure  of  greatness  is  not  only  territory  or  wealth  • 
we  believe  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  create  the 
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conditions  that  will  make  men  a  nation  really  great,  a 
nation  where  every  man  will  be  free,  where  every  man 
will  have  a  chance. 

Civilisation  at  Stake 

This  place,  where  the  sons  of  Britain  find  new  vigour, 
where  they  gather  to  themselves  fresh  energy,  fresh 
dash,  fresh  determination,  is  menaced  in  this  great 
war.  Liberty  is  at  stake.  Civilisation  is  at  stake. 
Everything  we  love  is  at  stake.  And  because  of  this 
Australia,  Wales,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  every 
other  part  of  the  Empire  has  gone  out  to  do  battle. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  look  at  the  spirit,  at  the 
unfaltering  courage,  of  the  people  of  the  Empire  at 
this  juncture. 

The  people  of  Australia,  having  no  experience  of  war, 
plunged  headlong  into  a  very  inferno  of  horrors,  arming 
their  sons,  plucked  from  the  farm,  the  station,  the  counter, 
and  the  workshop,  with  no  military  tradition — so  far  as 
Australia  is  concerned — to  which  they  might  cling,  and 
upon  which  they  might  fashion  themselves,  having  nothing 
but  their  breeding,  their  love  of  freedom,  to  serve  in 
its  place. 

Shattered  but  Triumphant 

These  men  were  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  inferno, 
and  we  who  remained  saw  every  day  those  dreadful 
casualty  lists,  which  mounted  up  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Australians  dying,  wounded,  hopelessly 
shattered  and  broken.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Australian 
people  was  triumphant.  They  never  murmured  nor 
faltered.  To  them  the  very  thought  of  hesitation  was 
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beyond  the  pale  of  possibility.  The  heavier  the  casualty 
list  the  greater  the  response  in  recruiting.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Empire. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  men  who  tear  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  the  coal  by  which  the  Navy  and  our  in¬ 
dustries  carry  on  their  operations.  I  like  to  think  of 
the  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  those 
who  toil  on  wharves ;  and  because  I  stand  here  as 
representing  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and 
that  great  Labour  party  which  has  in  Australia  carved 
a  place  for  itself  in  the  government  of  the  country,  I 
want  to  give  to  these  toilers  a  message  from  the  toilers 
of  Australia. 

Great  Fundamental  Facts 

In  that  land,  conventions  which  bind  you  in  this 
have  little  or  no  meaning.  There,  at  least,  men  have 
a  chance.  There  the  portals  to  opportunity  are  wide 
open.  There  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  civilisation 
have  been  well  and  truly  laid.  Now,  in  the  hour  of 
Biitain  s  trial,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  her  being  is 
torn,  when  every  great  convention  and  tradition  and 
belief  is  in  the  melting-pot,  I  say  to  you  that  the  one 
thing  necessary  for  your  national  salvation,  and  without 
which  national  salvation  is  impossible,  is  no  small 
reform. 

No  one  little  move  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  is 
sufficient  to  save  the  people  at  this  juncture.  It  is  a 
regeneration  of  spirit,  a  setting  of  the  whole  nation’s 
economic  and  social  house  in  order.  It  is  the  facing  of 
great  fundamental  facts. 

War  is  a  great  fundamental  fact.  It  is  like  death. 
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It  has  to  be  faced  like  the  bitterness  of  death,  which 
has  to  be  met  and  realised  in  a  calm  and  serene  spirit. 
You  cannot  win  this  war,  you  will  never  win  this  war, 
unless  the  whole  fabric  and  the  whole  resources  and 
power  of  Britain  are  welded  together  in  one  great  united 
whole,  and  hurled  with  all  the  power  of  these  resources 
at  the  foe.  Some  may  say  that  what  is  wanted  is  that 
the  men  of  the  opposite  party  shall  purge  themselves 
of  their  ideas.  What  is  wanted  is  that  men  of  all  parties 
shall  purge  themselves  of  their  ideas. 

What  Britain  Must  Do 

I  say  to  the  men  of  Britain  that  they  must  face  the 
facts.  You  cannot  have  a  great  nation  when  the  basis 
is  rotten.  You  cannot  rear  a  mighty  fabric  which  towers 
to  the  topmost  clouds  if  the  foundations  are  rotten.  You 
cannot  build  a  great  nation  when  twelve  million  people 
are  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation.  It  is  nationally, 
economically,  and  socially  impossible.  You  must  face  these 
facts.  You  cannot  shut  your  eyes  and  say,  like  the 
pacifist,  that  we  should  have  no  war,  or  say,  as  others, 
that  laissez  faire,  Free  Trade  and  tradition  must  stand, 
because  these  are  doctrines  handed  down  by  the  Deity, 
which  it  would  be  impious  to  refute.  You  cannot  expect 
salvation  when  you  put  this  fatuous  affection  for  tradition 
before  the  safety  of  your  country.  Cherished  affections 
must  be  cast  aside  if  they  stand  between  this  great 
nation  and  what  must  be  done. 

What  must  Britain  do  to  be  saved?  That  is  the 
great  question.  She  must  be  bom  again.  You  must 
start  fair.  I  speak  not  to  one  class,  but  to  all. 

There  should  be,  and  there  must  be,  no  peace  until 
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we  have  purged  this  world  of  that  monstrous  excrescence 
upon  civilisation  which  is  like  a  cancer  eating  out  the 
very  vitals  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  permanence  in 
civilisation. 

Common  Interests 

The  present  is  a  crisis  in  which  the  outer  Dominions, 
and  you  here  in  the  very  heart  of  the  citadel  of  the 
Empire,  have  common  interests.  We  are  all  of  us 
now  called  upon  to  make  good  our  breeding  and  our 
race,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  we  shall  do  it.  But 
our  eyes  must  be  open.  We  must  not  imagine  a  vain 
thing.  There  is  no  hope  for  national  safety  except  by 
self-sacrifice.  Unless  men  give  up  something  that  they 
value  there  is  no  hope.  If  a  man  says  to  his  neighbour, 
“There  is  a  mote  in  your  eye:  pluck  it  out,”  and  he 
himself  has  a  beam  in  his  eye  but  will  not  touch  it, 
then  there  is  no  hope  for  the  nation. 

Britain’s  One  Hope 

Unless  all  of  us  realise  that  nothing  but  a  funda¬ 
mental  change  can  save  Britain,  nothing  but  complete 
abandonment  of  all  things  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
national  safety,  the  might  and  irresistible  resources  of 
Britain  can  never  be  fashioned  into  the  great  battering 
ram  which  shall  hurl  these  ferocious  beasts  back  to 
their  lairs.  All  that  makes  life  worth  living  to  free 
men  is  at  stake,  and  men  of  every  section  of  this  great 
Empire  must  go  out  to  do  battle  through  seas  of  blood 
and  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

We  go  unafraid.  It  is  not  courage  we  lack;  it  is 
not  tenacity  of  purpose  we  lack.  We  lack  nothing  save 
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only  that,  where  there  should  be  unity,  there  is  dissension  ; 
where  there  should  be  a  clear  sign,  a  clear  path  along 
which  we  should  travel  to  national  safety  and  ultimate 
and  decisive  victory,  there  is  a  muttering,  a  hesitation, 
an  uncertainty.  There  ought  to  be  no  uncertainty.  For 
the  men  of  Britain,  whether  Welsh,  Scottish,  Irish, 
English,  or  men  of  the  outer  Dominions,  the  light  is 
clear,  the  path  is  clear ;  let  every  man  tread  it. 


ON  THE  COMMON  IDEAL 


Delivered  at  the  presentation  of  the  Freedom  of 
Cardiff  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Cardiff, 
March  24,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Dr.  R.  J.  Smith, 
presiding . 

I  come  here  to  the  land  of  my  fathers,  and  I  see  around 
me  men  and  women  of  the  race  from  which  I  have  sprung, 
and  the  sight  of  them  kindles  in  my  mind  associations 
that  carry  me  back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood,  and 
link  up,  as  it  were,  with  a  tongue  of  fire  all  those  years 
that  stand  between  me  and  those  far-off  days  when  I 
was  a  child  in  this  great  land  of  Wales. 

When  I  heard  you,  sir,  refer  to  the  part  my  fellow- 
countrymen  were  taking  in  this  war,  and  my  fellow- 
Australians  who  are  standing  with  them  and  with  that 
other  branch  of  the  Celtic  race  (the  Irish)  to  which  you 
have  the  honour  to  belong ;  when  I  think  that  we  are  all 
children  of  this  great  family  which  stretches  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  whose  fingers  touch  the  outermost  oceans, 
who  have  gathered  into  their  capacious  grasp  the  four 
coiners  of  the  earth,  and  who  have  carried  wherever  they 
have  gone  those  glorious  free  institutions  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  liberty  which  are  to  us  more  priceless  than  life 
itself;  when  I  remember  that  this  dreadful  war  which 
has  been  kindled  to  gratify  the  selfish  lust  of  empire 
of  the  Prussian  military  oligarchy  has  drawn  us 
together  with  bonds  that  can  never  be  cut  asunder, 
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save  by  our  own  incredible  folly — I  do  indeed  feel,  as 
I  stand  here,  that  never  were  men  called  to  greater 
things. 

I  have  always  had  an  ambition  to'  visit  this  great  city, 
but  I  never  imagined  that  a  kindly  destiny  which  wafted 
me  here  would  cover  me  with  such  a  mantle  of  honour 
as  has  fallen  upon  my  .poor  shoulders  to-day.  Believe  me, 
that  when,  after  the  all-foo-short  period  that  remains  to 
me  in  this  country,  I  return  to  New  South  Wales — a 
young  and  vigorous  daughter  and  namesake  of  this  old 
South  Wales — and  tell  the  people  of  the  kindly  and 
generous  words  you  have  been  good  enough  to  speak  of 
Australia  and  of  me,  they  will  be  glad,  and  rejoice  with 
me  that  over  these  leagues  of  waters  the  thread  of  kin¬ 
ship  and  of  common  destiny  reaches  and  will  ever  reach 
to  bind  us  together. 

Through  the  Clouds  of  War 

We  in  Australia  turn  our  eyes  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Motherland  of  our  sires,  if  not  of  ourselves,  for  a 
sign.  We  look  for  a  sign  in  this  hour  of  darkness,  when 
the  whole  civilised  world  is  engaged  in  a  dreadful  holo¬ 
caust  of  butchery.  I  hope  we  shall  not  look  in  vain. 
In  this  dark  hour  the  peoples  of  this  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other  are  resolutely  determined  to  put  aside 
everything  in  order  that  a  lasting  victory  may  crown  our 
arms — a  victory  that  will  not  give  us  Empire,  for  of 
Empire  we  have  enough;  a  victory  that  will  not  give  us 
further  territory,  because  of  territory  we  have  enough; 
but  a  victory  that  will  crush  this  menace  to  civilisation, 
without  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  rear  that  temple 
of  peace  and  civilisation  to  which  we  here  and  in  Aus- 
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tralia  have  set  our  hands  and  have  resolutely  determined 
to  carry  out  to  the  end. 

I  hope  before  long-  we  shall  be  able  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  having  achieved  the  victory,  but  whether 
the  day  be  far  or  near,  I  have  a  profound  faith  in  the 
courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose  of  my  countrymen.  I 
use  the  word  “countrymen”  in  no  narrow  sense.  This 
is  no  time  to  speak  of  divisions  of  racialism,  of  religions, 
of  classes  or  of  party.  Here  is  an  opportunity  where  w^e, 
as  men  inspired  by  common  ideals,  can  put  aside  all  these 
things  in  order  that  we  may  achieve  that  destiny  for 
which  we  all  look  with  hope  and  with  faith. 

To  Victory ! 

In  the  years  that  are  to  come  I  hope  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  revisiting  this  great  city,  and  to  be  able 
to  congratulate  you,  as  I  now  do,  on  the  great  work 
that  the  Welsh  soldier  has  done  and  is  doing  in  this  Avar, 
and  on  the  great  work  that  the  British  soldier,  whether 
Welsh,  English,  Irish,  or  Scottish,  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  and  also  on  the  triumphant  result  of  the  tenacious 
and  resolute  purpose  which  throughout  all  the  ages  has 
carried  us  to  victory  and  will,  please  God,  carry  us  to 
victory  now. 


ON  IMPERIAL  UNITY 


Delivered  at  the  Guildhall,  London ,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Freedom  of  the  City, 
April  18,  1916,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Charles 
Wakefield,  Presiding. 

It  is  n(j£  easy  to  express  how  deeply  I  feel  the  great 
honour  conferred  upon  me  to-day.  That  you  have 
deemed  me  worthy  to  be  admitted  as  a  Freeman  of 
the  City  of  London  quite  fills  up  the  cup  of  my  emotion 
and  almost  robs  me  of  speech.  The  words  in  which 
you,.  Sir,  referred  to  me,  and  to  the  great  Dominion 
which  I  represent,  have  made  fitting  acknowledgment 
still  more  difficult. 

Yet  this  ceremony,  which  is  only  incidentally  personal 
to  myself  as  the  representative  of  Australia,  is  indeed 
one  to  kindle  the  imagination  and  fill  the  mind  with 
glorious  images  of  the  greatness  of  our  destiny. 

The  Cradle  of  Our  Race 

Consider  the  circumstances  under  which  we  stand 
here  to-day  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  this  great  city, 
the  throbbing  heart  of  the  mighty  British  Empire.  For 
close  upon  two  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  the 
greatest  war  of  all  time.  At  the  very  first  peal  of  the 
tocsin  the  whole  Empire  stood  on  guard,  the  citizens 
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of  the  Dominions  with  one  accord  laid  aside  all  other 
things  and  rushed  to  the  Standard.  And  here  in  this 
ancient  citadel  of  our  civic  liberties,  after  nearly  two 
years  of  the  Empire’s  trial  in  the  fiery  furnace,  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  the  freedom  of  this,  the  greatest 
city  of  the  world,  the  cradle  of  our  race,  a  city  whose 
glorious  traditions  stretch  back  into  the  grey  dawn  of 
time;  which  was  before  Caesar  and  his  legions  came; 
which  has  seen  Celt,  Saxon  and  Norman  merge  into 
one  people;  which  has  defied  the  arbitrary  power  of 
kings ;  whose  growth  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  our 
race;  which  has  watched  the  nation  send  out  its  sturdy 
broods  to  the  farthermost  corners  of  the  earth,  and  seen 
them  increase  and  multiply ;  whose  power  for  centuries 
has  extended  throughout  the  world  ;  whose  fame  is  known 
wherever  men  gather  together ;  and  which  now,  reso¬ 
lutely  determined  to  continue  this  great  struggle  until 
victory  crowns  our  arms,  stands  and  gathers  Australia 
into  her  ample  bosom,  and  in  fitting  token  of  the  part 
she  has  played,  and  is  playing,  in  this  war,  bids  her 
stand  by  her  side  as  her  equal  and  dowers  her  with 
all  the  rights  of  her  ancient  citizenship. 

With  Indomitable  Courage 

What  a  spectacle  does  this  Empire  of  ours — unpre¬ 
pared  for  war  though  she  was— present  in  this,  the  hour 
of  her  greatest  trial  !  What  a  thrill  goes  through  all 
who  boast  British  blood  in  their  veins  at  the  sight 
of  a  united  people  fighting  with  indomitable  courage 
for  all  they  hold  dear.  This  war  which  has  plunged 
civilisation  into  an  inferno,  which  has  saturated  the 
earth  with  the  blood  of  our  sons  and  brought  the 
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bitterness  of  sorrow  that  waits  upon  death  into  the 
homes  of  those  who  loved  them,  has  welded  the  scattered 
nations  of  our  Empire  into  one  united  people.  Though 
now  we  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
yet  shall  we  be  lifted  to  heights  where,  illumined  by 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  we  shall  see  a  land  more 
glorious  than  we  have  ever  known,  into  which,  if  we 
prove  ourselves  worthy,  we  may  enter. 

Cemented  by  Blood 

The  British  race  has  found  its  soul,  and  I,  as  an 
Australian,  as  a  citizen  and  representative  of  a  democracy 
that  hating  war  yet  prepared  for  it,  rejoice  that  I  am 
privileged  to  live  in  these  days  and  be  akin  to  the 
valiant  dead  who  died  gladly,  and  to  the  valiant  living 
who  daily  walk  into  the  very  jaws  of  death  in  order  that 
their  country  and  their  liberties  may  be  saved. 

This  war  has  drawn  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  all 
classes  closer  together.  I  feel,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
fellow  citizens  in  Australia  will  feel,  that  by  this  ceremony 
you  symbolise  that  unity  of  ideals,  of  purpose,  of  race, 
and  of  destiny,  cemented  by  blood  and  self-sacrifice,  that 
now  binds  together  the  citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 

What  Empire  Means 

When  I  speak  of  our  Empire  and  the  destiny  that 
opens  before  it,  I  do  not  speak  of  territorial  expansion 
nor  of  increase  of  wealth,  but  of  wider  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  the  institutions  of  free  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  such  economic  and  social  conditions  as 
are  worthy  of  a  great  people,  compatible  with  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire,  and  which  will  ensure  the 
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peaceful  nations  of  the  earth  absolute  security  from  all 
who  seek  to  disturb  the  world’s  peace. 

The  New  Dawn 

This  is  what  the  Empire  and  its  maintenance  mean 
to  me.  It  is  an  ideal  which  should  spur  all  sections 
of  society  to  united  action.  And  the  possibilities  of  its 
realisation  are  even  now  unrolling-  themselves.  In  the 
sky,  darkened  as  it  is  with  the  blood-red  clouds  of  war, 
the  gleam  of  a  new  dawn  can  be  clearly  seen.  We 
shall  see  its  glories  if  we  prove  ourselves  worthy. 

The  British  Empire  covers  a  fifth  of  the  earth.  Much 
of  it  is  a  veritable  land  of  promise,  an  alluring-  bait 
to  those  Powers  who  know  but  one  law — that  to  the 
strong  belong  all  things.  Visionaries  may  babble  about 
peace,  but  the  stern  lesson  which  the  history  of  all  ages, 
as  well  as  the  great  conflict  in  which  the  nations  of 
the  earth  are  now  engaged,  has  to  teach  is  written  in 

letters  of  fire  so  that  all  but  those  wilfully  blind  may 

read  and  mark. 

A  Heavy  Task 

If  we  are  to  hold  this  great  Empire  we  have  won, 

we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  it.  And  since  the 

defence  of  his  country  is  the  primary  duty  of  every  free 
man,  this  task  is  one  which,  as  a  democracy,  we  ought 
glaoiy  to  undertake.  The  responsibility  of  the  world’s 
peace,  of  true  civilisation  and  the  future  of  democracy 
depend  upon  our  ability  to  do  so. 

But  it  is  no  light  task. 

See  where  we  stand  and  take  heed.  Look  at  the 
spaces  covered  by  the  great  Dominions  of  Canada, 
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Australasia  and  South  Africa.  Australia  and  Canada 
are  both  larger  than  the  United  States  of  America. 
South  Africa  is  larger  than  France  and  Germany  com¬ 
bined. 

Now,  the  United  States  of  America  has  a  population 
of  a  hundred  millions  and  is  not  secure  from  danger. 
Yet  the  three  Dominions — to  say  nothing  of  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  other  outposts  of  the  Empire — with  a 
combined  area  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  United 
States,  have  a  population  of  only  fifteen  millions.  After 
making  every  allowance  for  desert  and  barren  lands, 
think  how  the  palms  of  nations  inflamed  with  the  lust 
of  conquest,  desiring  room  for  expansion,  for  a  place 
in  the  sun,  itch  to  gather  those  vast,  rich  and  fertile 
lands  within  their  grip,  and  then  you  will  better  under¬ 
stand  what  the  defence  of  our  Empire  means. 

Man-power  before  Wealth 

Is  it  not  as  clear  as  noonday  that  in  unity  is  our 
strength  and  our  safety?  How  can  the  scanty  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  Dominions — cast  upon  their  own  resources 
.  — hope  to  hold  their  great  heritage?  The  day  may 
come  when  the  Dominions  can  do  so,  but  certainly  that 
day  is  not  yet. 

The  other  fact  that  stands  out  is  that,  if  we 
are  to  keep  this  Empire  as  a  heritage  for  the  British 
race,  as  I  feel  sure  we  are  resolutely  quite  determined 
to  do,  we  must  create  conditions  under  which  the 
population  of  both  these  islands  and  the  Dominions  will 
rapidly  increase  and  multiply.  And  as  mere  numbers 
avail  nothing,  we  must  create  an  environment  which 
will  breed  a  virile  people.  Wealth  will  not  save  us  if 
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our  crop  of  such  men  fail.  Lacking  men,  Rome  and 
the  mighty  Empires  of  the  Ancients  fell,  and  the  dust 
of  ages  covers  their  proud  monuments. 

A  Chance  for  Everyone 

The  defence  of  our  Empire  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  basis  of  such  a  national  policy  in  Britain  herself  as 
well  as  in  the  Dominions  oversea,  that  will  organise 
and  develop  our  tremendous  resources,  that  will  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  and  ensure  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
those  opportunities  of  employment,  those  conditions  and 
remuneration  of  labour  and  that  standard  of  comfort 
which  are  the  just  heritage  of  a  civilised  people,  and 
lacking  which  the  British  race  will  dwindle  and  de¬ 
generate,  and  our  mighty  Empire  crumble  to  decay.  We 
must  see  to  it,  therefore,  that  from  one  end  of  this 
great  Empire  to  the  other  the  gates  of  opportunity  shall 
be  slammed  in  no  man’s  face.  There  must  be  a  chance 
for  everyone. 

The  Spirit  of  Self-Sacrifice 

I  have  a  profound  faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  British 
race.  We  are  yet,  despite  conditions  that  would  long 
ago  have  plunged  lesser  men  into  the  abyss  of  de¬ 
generacy,  full  of  the  ancient  valour  of  our  race.  I 
believe  and  rejoice  that  it  is  so;  that  the  temper  of  the 
people  is  such  that,  realising  to  the  full  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  they  are  prepared  to  endure  all  things, 
to  undergo  all  sacrifices,  to  subordinate  all  things,  in 
order  that  decisive  victory  may  be  ours.  It  is  because 
of  this  spirit  in  which  the  British  people  are  everywhere 
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facing  the  present  situation  that  I  believe  we  shall  not 
only  emerge  triumphant  in  this  great  struggle,  but  that, 
purged  of  dross  and  purified  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
we  shall  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  great  opportunity 
which  now  beckons  us  on. 

Later  in  the  day  at  the  Mansion  House ,  in  reply  to 
Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  Mr.  Hughes  said : 

The  kindly  words  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  you 
have  referred  to  me  and  Australia  deserve  a  better  and 
more  fitting  recognition  than  I  feel  myself  able  to  give 
utterance  to.  You  have  said  something  about  what 
Australia  has  done  and  is  doing  in  this  war,  and  I  cannot 
allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  saying  what  a  symbol 
of  unity  and  inspiration  to  further  effort  this  spectacle 
of  the  Dominions  rushing  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Motherland  gives  to  us  all. 

Here  we  see  Canada  and  Australia  together  putting 
into  the  field  close  upon  six  hundred  thousand  fighters. 
Consider  what  effect  that  must  have  upon  our  enemies. 
See  how  every  attempt  by  them  to  cow  us  with  their 
policy  of  frightfulness  produces  from  us  in  the  Dominions 
and  you  here  in  these  ancient  islands,  cradle  of  our 
race,  the  inevitable  response  of  more  men,  and  still 
more  men. 

It  is  very  good  that  we  should  meet  here — I  as 
representing  the  outposts  of  Empire,  and  you  as  the 
guard  of  the  ancient  citadel  of  our  Motherland,  to 
compare  notes  and  to  tell  each  other  that  we  are  jointly 
resolved  never  to  lay  down  our  arms,  never  to  spare 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be, 
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until  we  have  emerged  from  this  titanic  struggle 
triumphant. 

The  Silver  Lining 

This  war  has  done  great  things  f<jr  the  Empire. 
Among  other  things  it  has  saved  it.  It  has  saved  us 
from  moral — aye,  and  physical — degeneration  and  decay; 
for  I  firmly  believe  that  we  were  slipping  down  with 
increasing  velocity  into  the  very  abyss  of  degeneration. 

I  believe  the  trade  and  the  greatness  of  the  Empire 
were  slipping  from  us.  We  were  becoming  flabby  and 
in  danger  of  losing  the  ancient  qualities  that  made  our 
race  what  it  is.  This  war  has  purged  us,  and  is  purging 
us,  of  this  dross,  and  making  us  turn  our  eyes  towards 
that  which  must  inspire  us — a  better  land. 

Opportunity  Calls 

This  war,  like  the  glorious  beams  of  the  sun,  has 
quite  dried  up  the  mists  of  suspicion  with  which  class 
regarded  class.  It  has  drawn  us  closer  together,  and 
there  is  more  hope  for  us  now  than  ever  there  was. 
Opportunity  is  beckoning  us  on,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that,  with  the  prospect  which  now  opens  before  us,  we 
shall  stop  short  of  achieving  that  which  our  destiny 
invites  us  to  do. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  my  Lord  Mayor,  that  this 
war  has  enabled  us  to  find  ourselves.  The  Dominions 
in  the  outer  seas  have  come  to  know  England,  and 
England  to  know  them.  Before  this  war  “  Empire  ” 
was  a  name  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  men,  but  did 
not  always  find  responsive  echo  in  their  hearts.  But 
to-day  it  is  real,  and  not  a  shibboleth.  This  war  is  the 
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beacon  light  that  is  lighting  us  on  ;  it  is  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  our  race,  and  I  believe  that  this  war,  which 
threatened  us  with  destruction,  is  to  be  the  means  of 
our  salvation. 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  this  historic  place.  The  merchants 
of  London  stand  for  that  which  has  made  the  name  of 
this  City  a  power  throughout  the  earth.  They  have  come 
here  to  do  me  honour  as  a  representative  not  only  of 
Australia,  but  of  a  party  which  but  latterly  was  as  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  To  those  of  us  whose  minds 
are  filled  with  imagination  there  is  something  which  fires 
us  in  the  fact  of  a  representative  of  the  Australian  Trade 
and  Labour  party  being  received  by  the  majesty  of 
this  great  City  and  being  crowned  with  its  ancient 
privileges. 

A  Sign  of  the  Times 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  I  hail  it  as  a  symbol 
that  at  this  time  of  the  supreme  crisis  of  our  history 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  are  prepared  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  put  on  one  side  everything  that  might  stand 
between  us  and  a  decisive  victory. 

I  shall  take  back  to  my  fellow-citizens  in  Australia 
what  you  have  said.  I  shall  tell  them  the  message  this 
great  City  of  London  has  to  deliver  to  those  who  stand 
on  guard  at  the  Antipodes — how  you  recognise  and  how 
greatly  you  appreciate  what  they  have  done,  and  how 
you  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  them  and 
call  them  “Brothers.” 


ON  THE  HEROES  OF  ANZAC 


Delivered  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Anzac  Day ,  April  25, 
1916,  before  Australian  troops,  Mr.  Andrew 
Fisher  presiding. 

Soldiers  of  Australia,  this  is  Anzac  Day,  and  we  are 
met  here  to  commemorate  not  only  a  glorious  incident 
in  the  greatest  war  of  all  time,  but  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  great  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth  and  its  sister  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  Empire  itself.  On  this  day,  called  Anzac, 
one  short  year  ago,  the  Australasian  soldier  leapt  un¬ 
heralded  into  the  arena  of  war,  and  by  a  display  of 
courage,  dash,  endurance,  and  unquenchable  spirit 
proved  himself  worthy  of  kinship  with  those  heroic  men 
who  throughout  the  history  of  our  race  have  walked 
unafraid  into  the  jaws  of  death,  thinking  it  glorious  to 
die  for  their  country. 

Unparalleled  in  War 

On  this  day  of  Anzac  the  word  “  Empire  ”  assumed 
a  new  and  nobler  meaning  for  us  and  for  the  world.  On 
this  day,  in  the  grey  of  early  dawn,  the  Australasians 
scaled  the  heights  of  Gaba  Tepe.  Faced  with  a  mur¬ 
derous  fire,  their  comrades  falling  on  every  side, 
enfiladed,  these  men — our  fellow  countrymen — fought 
their  way  up  and  held  on. 

As  a  military  operation  the  Anzacs  had  achieved  the 
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impossible.  It  was  a  feat  of  arms  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  war ;  yet  it  was  but  the  beginning  of 
a  campaign  in  which  such  feats  were  daily  done. 

We  who  knew  them,  who  had  lived  their  lives,  who 
were  steeped  with  them  in  environment  in  which  courage, 
resource,  and  love  of  freedom  have  been  for  generations 
the  common  heritage  of  the  people,  we  who  had  seen  the 
resolute  and  unfaltering  strides  with  which  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  people  had  set  out  to  achieve  their  destiny,  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  how  they  would  comport  them¬ 
selves  amidst  the  most  awful  horrors  of  war  under 
modern  conditions. 

Imperishable  Glory 

But  their  acts  outshone  even  our  expectation.  The 
world  who  knew  them  not,  nor  knew  aught  of  the 
environment  in  wrhich  they  had  been  bred,  nor  of  the 
breed  of  men  from  which  they  had  sprung,  stood 
thrilled  in  wonder  at  the  men  of  Anzac. 

Soldiers,  your  deeds  have  won  you  a  place  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Immortals.  The  world  has  hailed  you  as 
heroes.  Your  comrades  of  the  British  Atfffiy  have  claimed 
you  as  brothers  in  arms,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Empire 
are  proud  to  call  you  kinsmen.  But  to  your  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  fellow-citizens,  to  your  mothers,  fathers, 
brothers  and  friends  who  know  and  love  you,  your 
glorious  valour  meant  much  more  than  to  all  others. 
On  its  shining  wings  we  were  lifted  up  to  heights  we 
had  never  seen ;  you  taught  us  truths  we  never  knew ; 
you  inspired  us  to  a  newer  and  better  and  nobler  concept 
of  life. 

Soldiers,  you  have  covered  yourselves  with  the  glory 
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that  does  not  fade ;  your  names  will  be  handed  down  in 
your  own  native  land  and  be  as  household  words.  The 
deathless  story  of  the  Gallipoli  campaign  will  yet  be  sung 
in  immortal  verse,  inspiring  us  and  generations  of  Aus¬ 
tralians  and  New  Zealanders  yet  unborn  with  pride  of 
race,  courage,  tenacity  of  purpose,  endurance,  and  that 
casting  out  of  fear  without  which  men,  though  boasting 
themselves  free,  are  but  wretched  slaves.  Above  all  these 
things,  lacking  which  no  nation  can  be  either  free  or  great, 
your  deeds  have  taught  us  that  through  self-sacrifice 
alone  can  men  or  nations  be  saved. 

8th  Light  Horse 

Not  contempt  of  death,  even  in  its  most  awful  forms, 
nor  endurance,  nor  dash,  nor  resource — not  all  these  things 
would  have  sufficed  the  men  of  Anzac  had  the  divine 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  been  lacking. 

From  this  springs  that  sublime  heroism  which  walks 
into  the  jaws  of  death  to  save  a  comrade;  this  sends  men, 
as  went  the  8th  Light  Horse,  to  certain  death,  believing 
that  through  their  deaths  victory  might  be  achieved  and 
their  country  saved.  It  is  upon  this  foundation  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  true  patriotism  rests. 

And  since  it  has  evoked  this  pure  and  noble  spirit, 
who  shall  say  that  this  dreadful  war  is  wholly  an  evil? 
Into  a  world  saturated  with  a  lust  of  material  things, 
which  had  elevated  self  into  a  deity,  which  had  made 
wealth  the  standard  of  greatness,  comes  the  sweet 
purifying  breath  of  self-sacrifice. 

Soldiers,  I  feel  glad  that  we  have  been  privileged  to 
meet  here  to-day  to  commemorate  those  glorious  deeds  by 
which  you  proved  to  the  world  that  Australasia  had  put 
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on  the  toga  of  manhood  and  thought  all  things,  even  life 
itself,  as  dross  when  your  country  and  your  liberties  were 
in  danger. 

The  Heights  of  Gaba  Tepe 

I  cannot  put  into  mere  words  how  proud  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  of  you.  From  the  memorable  day  when 
you  climbed  the  heights  of  Gaba  Tepe,  through  those 
fateful  months  when  your  heroic  valour  and  contempt  for 
death,  your  resourcefulness,  your  dash,  your  amazing 
power  of  endurance,  evoked  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world,  we  followed  with  fast  beating  pulse  your  every  act. 
We  saw  with  sorrow  the  dreadful  price  you  were  paying 
for  every  inch  of  ground  you  won  and  held ;  we  saw  upon 
those  dread  sheets  the  names  of  those  we  loved  and  who 
had  fallen ;  we  heard  of  the  sufferings  through  which  you 
were  passing.  There  was  not  a  line  that  had  reference  to 
you  but  what  we  read  many  times  over. 

Pro  Patria  Mori 

And  now  that  I  meet  you  and  see  on  you  the  scars  and 
signs  of  that  sanguinary  conflict  in  which  you  bore  your 
part  so  nobly,  and  when  I '  remember  how  many  of  your 
gallant  comrades  are  missing,  their  poor  bodies  lying  in 
a  foreign  soil,  many  in  unnamed  graves,  I  feel  myself 
struggling  between  grief  for  the  fallen,  sympathy  for  those 
who  have  suffered,  and  pride  at  your  glorious  actions. 

My  friends — surely  I  may  call  you  so — I  feel  that  the 
spirits  of  those  dauntless  men  whose  bodies  now  lie  on 
the  peninsula  are  not  far  from  us  on  this  day  of  Anzac, 
urging  us  to  press  on  and  ever  on  to  victory.  We  mourn 
the  valiant  dead,  but  they  died  gloriously,  gladly,  giving 
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up  their  Jives  for  their  country  and  their  liberties.  Their 
deathless  deeds  will  yet  be  sung-  in  sagas  to  generations 
of  Australians  to  the  end  of  time. 

Let  us  then,  in  answer  to  their  mute  appeal,  vow  to 
do  nothing  unworthy  of  the  memory  of  such  men,  and  in 
the  great  struggle  which  yet  calls  for  our  utmost  efforts, 
to  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  our  country  and  our 
liberties  with  the  same  lofty  faith  and  courage  that  spurred 
them  on. 


ON  THE  DANGERS  OF  PREMATURE 

PEACE 

Delivered  at  the  Usher  Hall ,  Edinburgh,  at  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh , 
April  26,  1916,  the  Lord  Provost,  Bailie  Sir 
Robert  Keith  Inches,  presiding. 

By  this  ceremony  to-day  you  have  symbolised  that 
absorption  into  your  citizenship  of  a  representative  of 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  whose  soldiers 
stand  to-day  with  those  of  Scotland,  fighting  a  common 
cause  for  the  Empire  of  which  we  are  all  citizens.  You 
have  admitted  me  as  a  burgess  of  your  ancient  city, 
and  to  me,  who  have  come  over  ten  thousand  miles 
of  ocean,  it  is  not  merely  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege, 
but  it  is  an  inspiration. 

There  is  about  the  very  name  of  Edinburgh  an 
atmosphere  of  romance  and  those  traditions  which  are 
intertwined  with  the  life  of  the  Scottish  people.  The 
name  of  Edinburgh  is  to  every  Scotsman  a  name  to 
conjure  with,  and  that  you  have  thought  me  worthy  to 
be  gathered  into  the  bosom  of  your  citizenship  is  an 
honour  of  which  I  am,  and  shall  always  be,  sensible. 
In  that  newer  land  from  which  I  come  the  name  and 
fame  of  Scotland  is  known  to  all.  We  in  Australia 
are,  it  is  true,  fast  emerging  from  those  distinctions 
which  separate  the  various  races  that  have  made  up 
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Britain  into  one  Australian  nation.  The  distinction  of 
Celt  and  Saxon  dies  slowly  down.  There  is  growing- 
up  a  pride  of  nationhood  that  sends  a  thrill  through 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  every  Australian  citizen, 
whether  he  be  of  Scottish,  English,  Irish  or  Welsh 
extraction. 

Scotland  for  Aye 

But  the  debt  of  Australia  to  Scotland  is  very  great. 
We  have  regarded,  and  still  regard,  you  as  the  very 
embodiment  of  those  martial  and  virile  principles  that 
have  made  the  British  Empire  possible,  which  have 
wrung  from  tyrants  those  rights  and  liberties  which  we 
now  possess,  and  for  which  to-day  we  are  fighting  on 
the  fields  of  France. 

You  have  been  to  us  a  symbol  of  martial  bravery, 
and  in  these  days  when  men  still  mumble  of  peace, 
when  the  blast  of  war  scorches  up  the  very  vitals  of 
civilisation  and  invades  the  most  sacred  recesses  of  our 
free  institutions  and  Governments,  and  shakes  the  very 
centre  of  all  we  hold  dear,  it  is  well  that  we 
should  turn  with  satisfaction  and  pride  to  gaze  upon 
a  nation  whose  history  is  studded  with  great  deeds, 
whose  men  have  never  been  afraid  to  die  for  principle, 
for  liberty,  for  religious  freedom,  or  whatever  they 
held  dear. 

Of  Proven  Valour 

On  a  hundred  battlefields  the  Scottish  soldier  has 
proved  his  valour,  and  to-day  the  hosts  of  Scotland  are 
thickly  gathered  round  the  standards  of  Empire.  The 
soil  of  Flanders  is  saturated  with  the  best  blood  of 
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Scotland,  and  it  is  to  us,  citizens  of  a  newer  land, 
a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  you  should 
have  thought  us  worthy,  through  me,  to  stand  on  an 
equality  with  you,  and  be  called  brother  and  fellow 
burgess. 

Two  Years  of  War 

This  war  fills  the  minds  of  everyone.  We  cannot, 
even  if  we  would,  detach  ourselves  very  long  from  it. 
After  nearly  two  years  of  war  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
It  has  been  the  veritable  grave  of  reputations.  It  has 
falsified  every  prophecy ;  it  has  run  counter  to  every 
expectation ;  but  yet  it  is  an  amazing  thing  that  after 
nearly  two  years  of  the  most  dreadful  and  awful  ex¬ 
perience  of  what  war  really  means,  of  how  it  originated, 
of  how  Germany,  whose  hypocritical  protestations  of  her 
friendship  and  of  her  love  for  peace  were  absorbed 
by  a  credulous  people,  how  yet  there  exists  in  our 
country  some  people  to  whom  this  war  has  taught 
very  little. 

Is  Victory  in  Sight  ? 

How  goes  the  war  to-day?  Is  all  well  with  us?  Is 
decisive  victory  in  sight?  Are  we  marching  steadily 
and  surely  along  to  that  point  when  we  shall  wrest 
with  resolute  hands  the  sceptre  from  the  grasp  of  that 
military  despotism  that  has  for  forty  years  menaced  the 
civilisation  of  the  world  and  vowed  our  destruction? 
That  is  the  question. 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  that  I  thought  that  in  a 
little  while  all  would  be  well,  that  our  arms  would  be 
crowned  with  victory ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  as 
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far  as  I  have  them,  I  cannot  do  that.  I  believe  as 
firmly  as  a  man  can  believe  that  it  is  impossible  that 
Germany  shall  win  in  this  war.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  unless  we  marshal  every  resource  in  this  Empire, 
unless  all  the  power  behind  ourselves  and  our  Allies 
is  gathered  together  and  welded  into  one  formidable 
instrument,  and  hurled  with  all  the  weight  of  those 
millions  behind  the  Allies  resolutely  at  the  heart  of 
Germany,  decisive  victory  will  be  ours.  There  can,  and 
there  must  be,  no  half  measures  at  such  a  crisis  as  this. 

Babbling  of  Peace 

I  pass  from  an  all  too  brief  review  of  those  cheery 
optimists  who  live  so  remote  from  the  world  in  which 
we  really  do  live,  whose  ears  are  deaf  to  the  roar  of 
the  cannon,  whose  eyes  are  blind  to  the  murders  that 
are  committed  in  our  midst  daily  by  those  exponents  of 
Kultur,  whose  experience  teaches  them  nothing — I  pass 
from  these  and  I  come  to  men  of  a  quite  different  kind, 
men  who  speak  of  peace,  who  tell  us,  who  urge  upon 
us,  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  British  people  to  make 
peace  before  Germany  is  defeated. 

In  the  words  of  one  spokesrhan  it  is  said:  “Nothing 
now  divides  England  and  Germany  worthy  of  the  sacrifice 
of  a  single  human  life.”  I  confess  that  to  think  that 
a  man  boasting  British  blood  in  his  veins  could  utter 
such  sentiments  fills  me  with  anger  and  nausea.  Nothing 
now  dividing  England  and  Germany  worthy  of  the 
sacrifice  of  a  single  human  life!  Why,  everything 
divides  us.  The  gulf  between  heaven  and  hell  is  not 
wider  than  that  between  Right  and  Might,  between 
civilisation  and  barbarism. 
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No  great  principle  at  stake  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of 
a  single  human  life  !  What  a  confession  of  decadent 
futility  is  laid  bare  in  these  words !  Thank  God,  the 
virus  of  degeneracy  has  not  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  the 
nation,  but  there  are  some  excrescences,  which,  assuming 
an  importance  they  do  not  deserve,  would  wish  the  world 
to  think  such  sentiments  as  these  are  representative  of 
public  opinion  in  Britain  to-day. 

No  difference  between  England  and  Germany  !  Why, 
every  institution  of  free  government  is  at  stake  ! 

Germany  is  a  military  despotism  and  denies  to  every 
one  of  its  citizens  a  right,  a  real  right,  a  living  right, 
in  the  government  of  the  country ;  but  this  Britain  of 
ours  is  a  democracy.  The  people  can,  if  they  do  not, 
govern ;  the  key  is  in  their  hands ;  the  political  franchise 
is  theirs. 

Crushing  Military  Burdens 

Is  there  no  difference,  then,  between  military  despotism 
and  democracy?  Is  it  nothing  to  these  men  calling 
themselves  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  that  this  military 
despotism  which  has  terrified  the  world  for  forty  years, 
and  which  has  imposed  upon  all  nations  crushing  burdens 
of  military  armaments,  should  stand  now  upon  the  very 
entrails  of  Belgium,  nothing  that  she  should  stand  amid 
the  smoking  ruins  of  the  great  architectural  monuments 
of  a  great  civilisation,  and  stand  among  the  outraged 
women  and  murdered  children ;  that  she  should  roam 
the  seas  as  a  bloody-minded  pirate,  sending  innocent 
non-combatants  to  the  bottom  without  warning?  Is  it 
nothing  that  this  nation  should  stand  like  this?  Is 
there  nothing  that  divides  England  from  a  nation  like 
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this?  Why,  not  only  is  free  government  at  stake,  but 
civilisation  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  rights  and 
of  laws. 

Lessons  from  History 

But  this  nation,  this  Germany,  knows  no  rights  and 
no  law  save  the  law  of  force.  Civilisation  is  at  stake. 
Free  government  is  at  stake.  Liberty  is  at  stake. 
Our  national  independence  is  at  stake.  Our  economic 
welfare  is  at  stake.  Everything  is  at  stake — spiritual, 
moral,  and  material — for  which  we  as  a  people 
stand. 

I  know  that  the  teaching  of  history  and  the  lessons 
of  our  present  experience  cannot  move  such  men.  I 
know  that  no  appeal  to  patriotism,  of  which,  indeed, 
they  are  incapable,  can  influence  them,  for  that  robust 
and  passionate  love  of  country  is  an  inherent  gift  of 
virile  and  resolute  men.  That  pallid,  feeble,  sickly  and 
spineless  thing  in  which  they  wrap  themselves  is  the 
measure  of  their  own  anaemic  souls. 

They  call  it  internationalism.  Internationalism  !  It 
is  in  effect  but  the  sickly,  pallid  reflection  of  their  own 
nature  and  temperament. 

For  a  Great  Principle 

It  is  not  to  men  like  these  that  you  here  in  Scotland 
and  we  throughout  the  British  Empire  owe  our  privileges, 
our  liberties,  and  greatness.  All  these  things  we  owe 
to  men  who  have  been  ever  ready  to  make  sacrifices. 
The  pathway  to  liberty  is  strewn  with  the  bodies  of 

men  who  have  yielded  up  their  lives  gladly  for  a  great 
principle. 
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Thank  God,  the  number  of  the  others  is  insignificant, 
but  it  is  well  they  should  be  told  plainly  and  the  world 
should  know  that  such  sentiments  are  contemptible  in 
the  minds  of  a  free  people,  and  that  we  will  never  lay 
down  our  arms  until  we  have  crushed  German  military 
despotism. 

The  Foundations  of  Liberty 

When  we  look  upon  our  history,  when  we  consider 
Magna  Carta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  vtJiose  foundations 
of  our  civil  liberties ;  when  we  consicfer  the  struggle  for 
political  and  religious  liberty ;  when  we  consider,  in 
short,  the  progress  of  our  race,  the  fight  against  tyranny, 
and  every  glorious  incident  of  our  career — to  what 
have  they  all  been  due  but  to  the  fact  that  there  have 
always  been  found  in  Scotland  and  in  England  men 
who  were  ready  and  anxious  to  die  rather  than  sacrifice 
principle? 

No  Compromise  Possible 

Are  we  now  to  be  told  that  we  are  so  degenerate 
and  decadent,  so  credulous  and  so  powerless,  that  we 
are  to  make  terms  with  this  Germany,  that  we  are  to 
clasp  our  brother  German  by  the  hand  and  call  him 
comrade — he  who  has  approached  us  with  the  left 
hand  of  friendship,  holding  a  stiletto  behind  his  back 
ready  to  give  us  a  treacherous  blow  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity?  We  are  to  call  him  comrade, 
his  fingers  dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  innocents, 
soiled  with  every  outrage,  with  every  cowardly  and 
cruel  action  ! 

I  hope  to  God  the  day  will  never  come  when  we 
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shall  so  abase  ourselves,  when  we  shall  forget  our  man¬ 
hood  and  forget  those  glorious  incidents  in  our  history 
which  would  move  men  of  lesser  courage  to  action  at 
this  juncture. 

No  principle  at  stake  !  The  principle  at  stake  to-day 
is  at  least  as  great  as  that  which  inspired  the  people 
of  Europe  to  gather  themselves  to  crush  the  military 
despotism  of  Napoleon.  The  principle  at  stake  to-day 
is  at  least  as  great  as  that  for  which  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  bravest  American  citizens  fought 
in  the  Civil  Ware*  If  such  counsels  had  been  heard, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  men  to  urge  that  they 
should  make  a  dishonourable  peace,  the  Southern  slavery 
would  have  yet  fastened  its  fangs  on  civilisation  and  the 
great  principle  of  rule  by  majority  would  have  been 
trampled  in  the  dust. 

A  Hollow  Mockery 

The  principles  at  stake  now  are  absolutely  funda¬ 
mental.  Here  is  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Whether  we 
shall  be  not  only  great  as  a  nation,  but  whether  we  shall 
be  great  as  a  people,  depends  upon  our  action  and  upon 
our  choice. 

But  when  we  are  told  that  we  should  make  peace, 
what  a  hollow  mockery  such  advice  is  !  With  whom 
shall  we  make  peace?  With  a  nation  who  regards  the 
most  sacred  treaty  obligations  as  mere  “scraps  of 
paper,”  whose  most  solemn  word  no  man,  no  nation, 
in  the  light  of  experience,  would  dare  take?  Will  any 
man  tell  us  that  we  should  make  peace  with  a  nation 
which  knows  no  law  save  that  of  force,  which  has 
trampled  underfoot  every  principle  sacred  to  civilisation 
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and  honourable  to  men,  a  nation  which  stands  out  to-day 
as  the  great  international  criminal  who  for  forty  years 
plotted  and  deliberately  prepared  for  an  unprovoked 
assault  upon  the  world? 

Suicidal  Competition 

Will  any  man  deny  that  Germany  did  for  forty  years 
prepare  for  this  day?  Will  they  deny — these  men  calling 
themselves  brothers — that  while  Germany  held  out  the 
right  hand  of  friendship  and  babbled  to  us  of  her  love 
of  peace,  she  was  even  then  diligently  encompassing 
our  destruction?  Will  they  deny  that  it  is  owing  to 
Germany  there  has  been  heaped  upon  our  shoulders  a 
colossal  burden  of  debt?  Will  they  deny  that  suicidal 
competition  of  armaments,  naval  and  military,  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  world  by  Germany?  Will  they  deny 
that  Germany  has  loomed  like  a  dreadful  fate  upon  a 
peace-loving  world?  And  will  they  deny  that  Germany, 
either  directly  or  through  her  ally,  Austria,  has  provoked 
this  war?  Will  they  deny  that  Germany,  unprovoked, 
violated  Belgian  neutrality?  Do  they  deny  that  she  has 
been  guilty  since  then  of  every  foul  crime  and  outrage? 
Will  they  deny  that  she  has  done  everything  that  places 
her  beyond  the  pale  of  civilised  nations? 

Our  Rock  of  Ages 

There  can  be  no  peace  until  Germany  is  crushed,  any 
more  than  there  could  be  peace  in  this  city  while  a 
band  of  hardened,  resolute  criminals  stalked  through  its 
streets  unmolested.  There  is  but  one  hope  for  the  world, 
and  though  we  have  to  swim  to  it  through  seas  of 
blood,  yet  it  is  our  Rock  of  Ages,  our  hope  and  beacon. 

G 
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God  knows  our  whole  career  and  conduct — the 
career  of  a  people  credulous  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  express.  Our  lack  'of  preparation,  every  incident  in 
our  career,  shows  that  we  were  and  are  a  peace-loving 
people.  The  world  desires  peace,  and  even  America, 
long-suffering  though  she  has  been — to  a  point  when  to 
us  it  seemed  impossible  that  a  nation,  calling  itself  great, 
could  continue  to  endure — has  been  driven  by  German 
insults  to  issue  an  ultimatum. 

Feverish  Dreams 

The  world  groans  and  has  groaned  these  twenty 
years  under  this  intolerable  burden  of  debt,  heaped 
upon  it  by  the  ever-present  fear  of  attack  by  Germany. 
Let  us  have  peace,  free  from  feverish  dreams  of  a  newer 
and  more  deadly  struggle.  Let  us  have  peace,  not 
crushed  beneath  an  intolerable  burden  of  debt,  ever 
increasing,  upon  our  shoulders.  Let  us  have  peace,  not 
amidst  conditions  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  hopelessly  submerged,  denied  employment,  in  a 
condition  so  intolerable  that  nothing  in  their  memories 
could  equal  it. 

Victory  Before  Peace 

When  we  are  told  to  make  peace  with  Germany, 
leaving  Germany  as  she  is,  it  means  that  in  England 
to-day  that  hold  over  our  industries  would  continue ; 
it  means  that  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  war  would 
continue  that  vigorous  and  systematised  effort  to 
capture  our  markets.  In  short,  peace  now  means  not 
only  national  degradation,  not  only  economic  ruin,  but 
that  we  shall  have  given  up  everything  and  received 
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nothmg  7  here  can  be  no  peare.  jnf.il  this  hypocritical, 
treacherous  and  barbarous  nation  ha--,  been  beaten  to 
it*  kr.ee*. 

7  o  this  ca  use  let  u*  devote  ourselves  v/ith  all  the 
ecerjfy  at  our  disposal,  never  allowing  in  our  minds  to 
linger  for  one  moment,  any  doubt  as  to  our  jltimate 
victory.  It  needs  but  this,  that  v/e  as  brothers  should 
make  up  o.r  minds  that  ail  thing*  are  as  dross  com¬ 
pared  to  victory  in  this  great  ftruggie,  and  we  and  our 
Allies  shall  march  on  to  tri  .mphant  victory. 
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Delivered  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow ,  at  the 
presentation  of  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  April  27,  1916,  Lord  Provost 

Dunlop  presiding. 

This  great  audience  of  men  and  women,  typical  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  race  and  of  all  that  it  stands  for,  and 
the  warmth  of  your  reception  of  my  poor  self,  are  in 
themselves  more  than  a  sufficient  inspiration  to  me  on 
such  an  occasion.  But  I  have — as  we  all  have  in  these 
times,  when  every  one  of  us  is  keyed  up  to  great  pur¬ 
pose — in  addition,  the  inspiration  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live. 

The  Lion  of  Scotland 

Yesterday  the  ancient  capital  of  Scotland  paid  me 
the  great  honour  of  making  me  one  of  its  citizens,  and 
of  conferring  upon  me  the  distinction  of  the  academic 
degree  of  its  ancient  seat  of  learning.  It  covered  me 
with  the  mantle  of  its  hospitality ;  it  enwrapped  me  with 
the  warmth  of  that  patriotic  and  friendly  feeling  which 
now  binds  every  section  in  the  Empire  together.  And 
I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now,  that  I  come  here  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  in  truth  your  fellow-citizen. 

On  my  journey  here  this  morning  I  passed  through 
smiling  and  fertile  land.  I  saw  no  signs  of  that  “Cale- 
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donia,  stem  and  wild,”  of  which  the  poets  have  sung. 

I  saw  a  land,  indeed,  which  might  well  inspire  the  most 
degenerate  with  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism. 

And  I  have  seen,  since  my  entry  into  Scotland,  with 
joy  that  almost  robs  me  of  the  power  of  expression, 
everywhere  upon  the  faces  of  my  fellow-citizens  the  marks 
of  that  ancient  race,  of  that  breed  of  men  (who  on  the  field 
of  battle  carried,  in  the  days  gone  by,  the  Lion  of 
Scotland  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  who  have  carried 
the  banners  of  Empire  to  the  farthest  parts  of  this  great 
inheritance  of  ours. 

The  Fighting  Man 

I  have  seen  unmistakably  upon  their  faces  the  mark 
of  the  fighting  men,  that  spirit  which  has  inspired 
you  to  resistance,  even  unto  death,  for  religious 
and  political  freedom,  which  has  filled  the  graves  of 
martyrs,  and  which  has  made  the  Scottish  people  what 
they  are. 

And  I  rejoice  more  than  I  can  put  into  words  that 
this  breed  of  men  still  flourishes,  and  is  inspired  by  an 
intense  patriotism  and  determination  to  do  their  duty 
in  this  great  crisis  a9  they  have  in  all  others. 

Modern  Industrial  Methods 

To-day  I  come  to  Glasgow,  the  second  city  of  the 
Empire,  a  veritable  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  modern 
industrial  methods,  a  monument  of  that  enterprise  and 
capacity  which  has  made  the  British  Empire  and  carried 
its  commerce  into  the  farthest  seas.  I  see  here  in  this 
city  a  very  hive  of  industry.  You  stand,  as  it  were,  as 
the  expression  of  that  new  spirit  which  is  permeating, 
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which  must  permeate,  the  whole  body  politic  of  this 
nation  if  we  are  to  be  saved  economically.  In  the  faces 
that  are  before  me  to-day  I  see  that  determination,  that 
virile  purpose,  which,  whether  on  the  field  of  battle  or 
on  the  field  of  industry,  has  determined  to  conquer. 

Built  on  the  Clyde 

I  come  here  feeling  no  stranger  to  you,  for  the  name 
of  Glasgow  is  to  us  of  Australia  as  familiar  as  household 
words.  On  every  sea  the  vessels  from  the  Clyde  plough 
the  deep  waters ;  in  every  port  of  Australia  vessels  built 
on  the  Clyde,  and  engines  built  on  the  Clyde,  abound. 
It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  not  only  to  meet  but  to 
work  with  thousands  of  those  men  who  call  this  city  their 
native  home,  men  in  the  engine-rooms  of  ships,  on  the 
quarter-deck,  in  the  forecastle,  on  the  wharves,  who 
regard  the  Clyde  as  their  Mecca. 

This  Demon  of  War 

I  have  known  what  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  those  whose  welfare  is  bound  up  with  the  ship¬ 
ping  industry  think  and  feel ;  I  have  known  their  wants 
and  have  been  able  to  do  something  to  help  them.  I  come 
to  this  great  city,  out  of  whose  vast  crucible  has  been 
poured  that  mighty  fleet  which  now  protects  our  home,  to 
that  city  on  the  banks  of  that  river  which  is  in  itself  a 
monument,  lasting  and  noble,  of  your  enterprise  and 
capacity,  for  it  is  literally  the  work  of  your  hands — I  come 
to  a  city  which  has  been  ringing  with  the  clanging  of 
ten  thousand  hammers  Since  this  demon  of  war  has  been 
let  loose  from  the  nethermost  hell.  To  this  we  owe 
that  steady  stream  of  ships,  warships,  munitions,  the  very 
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vitals  of  our  present  life.  And  owing  to  your  enterprise, 
owing  to  the  achievements  of  your  handiwork,  every  day 
that  great  gap  that  still  separates  Australia  from  you  is 
being  lessened.  The  speed  of  your  ships  spurns  distance 
and  throws  it  behind  them,  and  this  is  the  surest  hope  of 
that  Imperial  unity  to  which  all  of  us  look  and  hope  to  live 
to  see — that  we  shall  annihilate  distance,  that  we  shall, 
by  the  great  achievements  of  science  and  industry,  literally 
gathe?  as  one  into  the  bosom  of  Empire  the  whole  of  the 
scattered  families  that  make  up  this  great  and  marvellous 
concept  that  we  call  Empire. 

Our  Present  Position 

I  am  bound  to  the  people  of  this  place  and  to  this 
great  country  by  another  link,  a  tie  that  neither  time 
nor  corroding  circumstances  can  ever  eat  away.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  soldiery  of  the  Commonwealth  to-day  the 
Scottish  race  is  nobly  represented.  Amongst  the  best  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  amongst  the  hardest  and  the  most 
resolute  of  pioneers,  representatives  of  the  Scottish  people 
have  ever  been  to  the  fore.  It  has  been  my  happy  for¬ 
tune  for  years  to  work  daily  in  the  arena  of  politics  and  of 
reform  with  my  friend,  Andrew  Fisher.  At  one  time  the 
Cabinet  of  which  I  was  a  member  was  so  thickly  studded 
with  Scotsmen  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  poor  Welshman 
like  myself  to  get  anything  like  a  show.  So  I  come  to 
you  as  a  man  who  knows  the  Scotsman,  if  not  in  Scot¬ 
land,  at  least  in  that  great  land  which  has  been  leavened 
with  a  Scottish  leaven. 

And  now,  my  friends,  what  of  our  present  position, 
and  what  of  the  future?  Thank  God,  the  fires  of 
patriotism  burn  as  brightly  in  the  breasts  of  Scotsmen 
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to-day  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Wallace  and  Bruce. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  urge  the  young  men  of 
Scotland  to  rally  round  the  banners  of  Empire,  for  none 
of  the  nationalities  that  make  up  the  Empire  can  show 
a  record  like  Scotland  in  this  respect.  But  I  may  be 
permitted  to  ask  you  :  What  is  to  be  our  policy  after 
the  war?  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  be  economically 
saved?  For  certainly  we  now  stand  at  the  cross-roads. 
Certainly  now  is  our  opportunity ;  certainly  now  are  the 
possibilities  of  our  economic  downfall. 

Expansion  of  Trade 

Believe  me,  the  problems  that  will  await  settlement 
at  the  end  of  this  war  will  call  for  as  much  resolution, 
as  broad  a  concept  of  the  possibilities  of  national  and 
economic  greatness,  as  much  understanding  of  human 
nature,  of  industrial  methods,  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
development  of  industry  in  these  islands  and  throughout 
the  Empire  generally,  as  does  the  conduct  of  this  war 
itself. 

I  say  to  you,  whose  very  existence  depends  upon 
the  commercial  greatness  of  Great  Britain,  whose  very 
existence  is  bound  up  by  the  expansion  of  trade,  whose 
edifice  of  greatness  rests  on  the  foundation  not  of  Britain 
being  able  to  hold  what  she  has,  but  to  expand  her 
opportunities  and  develop  them — I  say  to  you,  what  is 
to  be  the  policy  of  Britain  after  the  war? 

Consider  for  a  moment  upon  what  modern  industry 
rests.  Consider  the  spirit  that  animates  it.  Consider 
our  circumstances  as  citizens  of  these  islands.  Consider 
the  mighty  Empire  of  which  we  are  joint  inheritors.  The 
spirit  which  animates  modern  industry  is  the  spirit  of 
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organisation.  Without  organisation  success  in  modern 
industry  is  impossible.  Every  great  industry  to-day  that 
is  successful,  is  successful  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
organised. 

Organisation  the  Key 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  abroad  we  shall  see  great 
combinations  which  have  extended  the  scope  of  their 
operations  until  the  whole  world  is  more  or  less  dominated 
by  them.  If  we  shall  look  for  success  in  modern  methods 
we  shall  see  that  success  is  due  to  organisation ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  systematised  business-like  methods,  not  by 
floating  idly  along  the  rushing  tide  of  circumstances,  but 
by  endeavouring  to  control ;  not  being  corks  and  chips  In 
the  stream  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  endeavouring,  as 
it  were,  as  does  the  master  of  a  ship,  to  control  and 
guide  his  craft  into  a  safe  haven. 

Our  Great  Heritage 

Organisation  is  the  very  life-blood  of  modern  industry, 
but  organisation  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
principle  that  underlies  our  present  fiscal  policy.  I  say  to 
you  deliberately  that,  if  we  are  to  be  saved  economically, 
if  we  are  to  prove  ourselves  not  only  worthy  of  our 
sires  by  the  exhibition  of  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle, 
of  endurance,  of  indomitable  courage,  but  also  of  that 
capacity  and  enterprise  that  has  made  our  race  what 
it  is  and  carried  its  banners  to  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  earth,  we  must  treat  this  great  problem  of  commercial 
and  industrial  development  after  the  war  as  though  it 
were  our  own  business. 

Let  us  look  at  the  possibilities  of  the  trade  and 
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commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Empire  as  if  it 
were  the  business  of  one  man.  Would  any  man,  I 
say,  calling  himself  Free  Trader,  Tariff  Reformer,  or 
what  not,  dream  of  conducting  his  own  business  under 
a  policy  in  harmony  with  those  principles  of  leaving 
things  alone,  of  laissez  faire? 

Why  not  look  at  this  as  though  it  were  in  fact  and 
in  deed  our  great  heritage?  Let  us  see  how  we  can 
systematically  develop  it ;  let  us  call  to  our  aid  the  great 
resources  of  science ;  and  let  us  see  how  we  can  organise 
industry  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  never  happen  again 
that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  shall  find  the 
foundations  of  their  edifice  swept  from  under  them. 

Inexcusable  Negligence 

Never  let  it  happen  that  the  control  of  raw  materials 
of  any  industry  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Never  let  it  be  said  again  of  us  that,  in  spite  of  the 
experience,  bitter  and  terrible,  of  this  awful  war  through 
which  we  came,  we  permitted  ourselves  to  drift  upon 
the  rocks  of  these  economic  problems,  which,  believe 
me,  will  as  certainly  rise  after  this  war  as  day  follows 
night.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
peace  and  the  problems  of  war  is  to  prepare  for  them 
in  advance.  This  policy,  under  which  we  were  permitted 
to  drift  into  war,  making  no  preparation  for  it,  has 
found  us  after  nearly  two  years  of  war  endeavouring 
feverishly  to  make  up  for  that  inexcusable  negligence 
of  the  past. 

Men  speak  in  these  days  about  peace.  I  say  de¬ 
liberately  that  had  Britain  prepared  and  taken  precau¬ 
tions  in  the  same  way  as  a  prudent  citizen,  knowing  the 
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route  to  his  house  to  be  infested  with  footpads  and  cut¬ 
throats,  there  would  have  been  no  war.  And  now,  with 
our  eyes  illumined  by  this  awful  experience,  which  might 
have  been  our  epitaph — for  how  near  the  brink  of  national 
destruction  the  British  race  came  no  one  of  us  dare 
say — shall  we  not  come  to  the  consideration  of  those 
great  economic  problems  that  will  arise  out  of  the  war, 
and  like  reasonable  and  prudent  men  commence  to  find 
a  solution  for  them? 

Eradicating  German  Influence 

And  I  say  this  to  the  men  of  Glasgow  and  along 
the  Clyde  :  there  is  not  a  man  who  gains  his  living  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  but  whose  future  and  whose 
present  welfare  is  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
settlement  now  or  the  declaration  now  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Britain  to  adopt  such  a  policy  as  will  ensure 
not  only  the  national  safety  but  the  economic  welfare 
of  Britain. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  obvious.  We  ought  to  declare 
at  once,  in  words  that  no  man  or  nation  can  misunder¬ 
stand,  that  we  propose  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  that  we 
propose  to  take  the  sensible  and  prudent  course  in 
national  and  economic  affairs  which  men  take  in  their 
own.  Let  us  declare,  then,  that  we  propose  to  go  over 
Britain  with  the  harrows  of  resolute  purpose  until  we 
have  torn  out  by  the  roots  every  fibre  of  the  German 
influence ;  and  then  let  us  reason  together,  and  let  us 
adopt  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
industry  such  a  policy  as  will  ensure  the  manufacturer 
that  market  for  his  commodity,  that  control  over  the 
raw  material  of  his  industry,  and  that  satisfactory  state 
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of  labour  conditions  without  which  no  economic  structure 
can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  or  permanent. 

There  is  the  policy.  I  commend  it  to  you,  and  I 
know  of  no  place  in  which  such  a  policy  is  likely  to 
find  more  champions. 


ON  THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
POLICY 


Delivered  at  a  Conference  at  the  City  Chambers , 
Glasgow ,  April  28,  Lord  Provost  Dunlop 
Presiding 

I  feel  that  this  meeting  of  men,  truly  representative  of 
the  industries  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  of  Britain,  has  in 
its  hands  the  threads  of  a  great  destiny  which  I  hope 
this  day  it  will  weave  into  a  sure  and  strong  chain 
which  neither  the  ineptitude  of  some,  the  indifference 
of  others,  nor  the  self-interest  of  many  will  be  able  to 
break.  Some  critics,  with  every  show  of  earnestness, 
deprecate  any  action  w'hich  will  prevent  the  resumption 
after  the  war  of  those  friendly  and  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  which  existed  between  us  and  our  dear  brethren 
in  Germany. 

German  Agencies 

To  these  men,  the  greatest  war  of  all  times  is  but 
a  passing  and  regrettable  incident  which  is  to  be  closed 
at  the  first  opportunity,  and  which  we  are  to  blot  utterly 
out  of  our  minds  at  the  first  moment.  Having  cleared 
our  minds  of  this  little  trouble,  we  are  to  resume  those 
friendly  relations  with  our  dear  brethren,  in  which  our 
part  seems  to  be  that  of  the  historic  young  lady  from 
Riga  and  theirs  that  of  the  amiable  and  cultured  beast 
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upon  whose  back  she  rode  out  upon  her  ill-fated  expedi¬ 
tion.  As  for  any  suggestion  that  we  are  to  destroy  those 
agencies  of  Germany  which  existed  and  dominated  our 
interests  before  the  war,  and  which  exist  now  beneath 
the  surface,  arid  even  sometimes  above  the  surface,  they 
declare  this  to  be  an  impious  attempt  to  interfere  with 
some  divine  plan  which  from  the  beginning  has  ordained 
that  the  British  race,  after  it  has  climbed  to  heights 
which  no  Empire  has  yet  seen,  is  to  lie  down  supine 
and  let  this  German  juggernaut  crush  it  out  of  all 
recognition. 

Timid  Counsels 

They  tell  us  plainly  that  any  attempt  to  destroy 
German  influence  and  to  establish  a  sane  and  national 
policy  would  be  not  only  an  unwise  thing  to  do  but  an 
extremely  dangerous  one.  They  tell  us  that  if  we  do 
this  thing,  Germany  will  take  some  drastic  action  and 
will  retaliate,  and  may  resort  to  some  very  desperate 
means  to  exhibit  her  righteous  anger.  I  cannot  think 
that  those  who  say  these  things  have  the  blood  of  our 
race  running  in  their  veins.  Whether  they  are  British 
or  not,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  men  of  Britain 
and  of  the  outer  Empire  will  be  as  little  affected  by  them 
as  the  granite  rocks  of  this  country  are  by  the  passing 
zephyrs. 

Lately  we  have  been  solemnly  warned  against  pursuing 
what  they  call  a  policy  of  revenge.  What  a  travesty  upon 
the  truth  !  It  is  not  revenge  that  spurs  us  on  to  adopt 
a  policy  dictated  by  patriotism  and  common  prudence, 
but  a  desire  to  ensure  the  national  and  economic  safety 
of  our  country.  It  probably  is  true  that  the  adoption  of 
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that  policy  by  Britain  would  not  be  beneficial  to  Germany ; 
but  will  any  man  dare  urge  that  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  adopt  it? 

I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  no  insidious  attempt 
to  turn  Britain  from  a  sane  and  prudent  policy®  will  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  her  acting. 

Facts — Not  Theories 

We  have  been  the  dupes  of  a  doctrine  which  has 
allowed  the  philosophers  and  the  political  economists  to 
deal  with  a  matter  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  very 
life  of  the  nation.  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny  that  a 
good  case  could  be  made  out  for  Internationalism,  if  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  adopted  it.  What  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  to  do  is  to  look  facts  straight  in  the  face,  and 
to  view  the  situation  as  it  must  be  in  the  future.  We 
live  now  under  conditions  as  widely  different  from  those 
which  will  arise  when  peace  comes  as  night  is  from  day. 

To  Accelerate  Production 

The  life-blood  of  the  world  has  been  drained  in  tor¬ 
rents,  and  after  the  war  it  must  be  built  up.  That  is 
one  problem.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  demand  for  certain  forms  of  wealth. 
Who  is  to  produce  that  wealth?  We  or  some  other? 
Have  we  not  grown  wise  by  the  experience  the  war 
has  brought  us?  Are  we  not  going  to  prepare?  We 
have  got  to  produce  wealth  not  only  at  the  rate  at 
which  we  produced  it  before  the  war,  but,  if  we  are 
to  live  and  pay  our  way  and  have  some  chance  in  the 
world’s  markets,  we  have  to  produce  it  much  faster 
than  ever  we  did  before.  If  we  are  to  cut  ourselves 
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loose  from  Germany,  we  must  find  some  other  outlet 
for  our  activities.  The  energy  and  the  enterprise  of 
our  race,  which  alone  can  save  us,  either  now  or  in  the 
future,  must  be  the  bedrock  on  which  our  policy  rests. 
We  cannot,  by  any  ingenious  formula,  supply  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  that ;  but  what  we  can  do  is,  by  organisation 
and  forethought,  to  use  the  enterprise  and  energy  which 
is  inherent  in  us  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

As  to  what  we  ought  to  do,  I  can  only  say  what  I 
have  said  over  and  over  again.  We  must  organise. 
Every  industry  must  be  organised. 

State  Support 

Now,  an  organised  industry  is  an  industry  that  con¬ 
trols  the  sources  of  supply  for  its  raw  material,  that  has 
an  assured,  continuous  and  regular  supply  of  it,  that 
knows  the  capacity  of  the  market  for  its  output,  that 
is  able  to  secure  a  market  for  the  disposal  of  that  out¬ 
put,  and  that  has  such  arrangements  in  regard  to  prices 
— both  the  price  of  the  labour  which  is  used  to  produce 
the  article  and  the  price  at  which  the  article  will  be 
sold — as  will  leave  to  capital  a  fair  return  for  its  out¬ 
lay  and  to  labour  a  fair  return  for  its  effort.  An 
organised  industry,  in  fact,  is  one  from  which  have 
been  eliminated  as  many  uncertain  factors  as  is  humanly 
possible. 

The  Steel  Trust  of  America  is  perhaps  the  best  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  completely  organised  industry  anywhere  outside 
of  Germany.  But  Germany  has  brought  to  organisation 
an  added  factor  which  has  made  German  industrial  com¬ 
petition  the  most  formidable  in  the  world.  Her  manu¬ 
facturers  have  not  only  organised  themselves,  but  behind 
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them  the  State  has  stood,  aiding  them  in  this  or  that 
direction,  by  this  means  or  by  the  other.  In  Australia, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  we 
had  no  organised  industries  at  all.  Since  the  war,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  organisation. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I 
advocate  anything  which  I  am  not  prepared  myself  not 
only  to  urge  upon  my  fellow-citizens,  but,  if  power  be 
given  me,  to  carry  out  myself.  I  select,  as  illustrations, 
three  industries  sufficiently  diverse  to  cover  practically 
the  whole  gamut  of  industrial  organisation — wheat, 
sugar,  and  metals. 

Organising  Agriculture 

The  agricultural  industry  is  perhaps  the  best  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  a  completely  unorganised  industry 
in  every  country,  but  now  some  of  the  State  Govern¬ 
ments  in  Australia  offer  to  the  farmers  a  minimum  price 
per  bushel  for  all  wheat  grown  on  new  land.  They  say  : 
“You  cultivate  new  land  and  we  will  guarantee  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  per  bushel.”  As  a  result  of  the  guarantee 
offered,  and  of  some  other  subsidiary  inducements, 
Australia  produced  last  harvest  about  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  wheat  as  ever  was  produced 
before.  Translated  into  terms  of  bushels,  their  greatest 
output  prior  to  this  last  harvest  was  about  60,000,000 
bushels;  the  present  harvest  is  about  140,000,000 
bushels. 

Here  is  another  point.  As  time  went  on  it  became 
increasingly  obvious  that  freights  would  be  scarce  and 
very  dear.  No  doubt  you  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
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this  matter  than  I  do.  Still,  I  have  been  steeped 
in  the  subject  for  about  twelve  months  past,  and 
I  believe  I  am  the  sole  charterer  for  all  freights  to 
Australia. 

Eliminating  Competition  and — 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Fisher  that  since  we  were 
spending  huge  sums  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  only 
way  in  which  we  could  meet  these  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses  was  by  the  profitable  sale  of  our  products.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  sell  our  products,  we  must  have 
freights ;  therefore,  freights  were  the  keynote  of  the 
situation.  I  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  a  scramble 
in  the  freight  market,  that  the  Commonwealth  should  be 
the  only  charterer  of  freights.  That  was  agreed  to. 
Well — I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  more  than  this 
— it  is  a  very  obvious  thing  to  business  men,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  argument,  that  if  one  eliminates  competition 
from  a  market,  one  enters  it  under  much  more  hopeful 
auspices. 

The  Result 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  had  freights  at 
95s.  and  even  less,  and  we  have  got  freights  to-day  at 
nos.,  while  Argentina,  which,  I  suppose,  is  about  4,000 
miles  nearer  Great  Britain,  has  to  pay  185s.  ! 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  shipowners  approve 
of  that  idea  of  the  Government’s.  But  I  do  say  it  was 
a  sensible  and  prudent  thing  for  the  people  of  Australia 
to  have  done. 

They  faced  another  situation.  The  farmers  had  had 
a  bad  year  in  the  previous  harvest,  and  required  money 
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at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  Government,  there¬ 
fore,  devised  a  scheme  by  which  they  gave  every  farmer 
who  delivered  his  wheat  at  the  railway  siding  3s.  per 
bushel,  and  they  undertook  to  market  it  and  to  give 
the  farmer  the  balance  when  sold.  To-day  they  have 
advanced  under  that  scheme  to  the  farmers  of  Australia 
about  ^23,000,000,  although  they  have  only  sold  about 
^8,000,000  or  ^9,000,000  of  the  wheat.  But  the  country 
is  not  poorer  as  a  result  of  this  action,  for  the  money  is 
circulating  round  the  farmers,  who  are  encouraged  to  put 
in  wheat  for  the  next  season. 

The  Home  Market 

In  short,  as  far  as  was  possible  for  them  to  do 
so,  the  Government  had  encouraged  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  by  taking  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  State 
the  financing  of  the  harvest  and  the  marketing  of  the 
wheat,  had  organised  the  agricultural  industry. 

As  to  the  sugar  industry,  we  have  linked  together 
by  organisation  the  cane  grower,  the  raw  sugar  miller, 
the  refiner  and  the  consumer.  To-day,  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  of  Queensland  is  an  example  of  a  completely 
organised  industry. 

Every  farmer  who  puts  in  his  cane,  does  so  know¬ 
ing  that  he  will  get  for  this  season,  and  the  season 
after,  a  definite  price.  Similarly  with  the  raw  sugar 
miller.  The  refiner,  with  whom  they  have  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  receives  his  price  for  refining.  The  manufacturer 
of  jam  and  confectionery  knows  for  three  years  the  price 
at  which  he  can  buy  his  raw  materials,  and  the  house¬ 
holder  knows  the  price  at  which  he  can  buy  the  finished 
article. 
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The  Government  is  giving  the  sugar  grower  of 
Queensland  more  than  he  ever  got  before.  They  are 
selling  sugar  to-day  at  threepence  halfpenny  per  pound 
— the  same  sugar  as  is  sold  here,  I  understand,  for 
either  fivepence  halfpenny  or  sixpence.  The  whole  in¬ 
dustry  is  organised,  and  no  imports  are  allowed  until 
the  whole  of  the  locally  grown  crop  is  exhausted.  The 
motto  in  Australia  is:  “The  home  market  for  the  home 
producer.” 

Australian  Metals 

One  more  illustration.  I  want  to  give  a  concrete 
instance  of  the  policy  in  which  I  believe.  The  great 
metal  industry  of  Australia  is  one  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  When  war  broke  out,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc 
were  controlled  absolutely  by  Germans.  They  had  large 
holdings  in  Australian  companies.  Their  agents  were 
the  sole  buying  agents  of  the  raw  metals,  and  in  London 
a  gentleman  with  an  English  name,  but  whose  brother, 
or  whose  father,  was  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Frank- 
fort-on-Maine,  sold  all  their  metals,  and  for  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  the  British  Government  bought 
their  copper,  lead  and  zinc  through  this  German  agency. 
The  zinc,  the  spelter,  which  was  used  for  blast  or  other 
forms  of  munitions  with  which  the  Germans  carried  on 
this  war,  came  in  large  quantities  from  Australia.  Austra¬ 
lian  soldiers  in  Gallipoli  were  being  shot  by  bullets  which 
were  capped,  at  any  rate,  by  brass  made  out  of  Australian 
spelter,  and  British  citizens  were  being  bled  through  the 
nose  by  a  German  agency  which  charged  exorbitant 
prices  for  their  zinc,  copper  and  lead. 

That  this  has  not  been  our  epitaph  is  because  Provi- 
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dence  has  been  very  good  to  us,  and  because  the  Navy 
has  saved  us  from  national  degradation  and  destruction. 

Now  what  we  have  done  is  this.  We  have  wiped  all 
those  agencies  out  in  Australia.  We  have  purged  every 
company  of  every  German  shareholder,  whether  he  was 
natural  born  or  whether  he  was  not.  There  is  only  one 
way  in  which  you  can  do  this  thing — do  it  with  such 
thoroughness  that  the  Germans  will  avoid  this  country 
as  though  it  were  the  very  plague  itself.  We  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  companies  to  buy  out.  We  have  robbed  no 
man,  German  or  Englishman,  of  his  fair  rights.  Every 
share  that  a  German  held  has  been  bought  at  market 
price.  So  much  is  their  due.  Let  them  have  their 
pound  of  flesh,  but,  in  God’s  name,  let  them  be 
gone. 

Tariff  Limitations 

In  regard  to  zinc,  which  we  cannot  wholly  handle 
ourselves,  we  have  banded  together  all  the  zinc  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Australia.  We  have  arranged  with  capitalists 
here  in  Britain,  and  we  propose  to  lay  before  the  British 
Government  a  scheme  which  I  hope  it  will  accept.  What 
we  propose  to  do  is  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  zinc 
concentrates  out  of  which  can  be  manufactured  all  the 
spelter  required  by  Britain  for  her  normal  needs. 

How  is  a  market  to  be  kept?  If  you  inquire  whether 
duties  keep  the  market  for  the  British  producer,  I  say 
frankly  that  in  some  cases  they  cannot.  We  did  not 
rely  in  Australia  on  duties.  We  looked  at  this  question 
as  a  lock-keeper  looks  at  the  water  running  from  the 
higher  level  into  his  dock.  When  we  had  enough  we 
shut  the  gate,  but  when  we  had  not  we  opened  it. 
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The  Germans  went  into  America  despite  the  tariff  wall, 
and  these  great  American  organisations  were  beaten  to 
a  standstill.  The  Germans  went  over  the  tariff  wall  and 
started  inside.  If  you  wish  to  adopt  this  policy,  don’t 
do  it  half-heartedly.  Do  not  imagine  for  one  moment 
that  I  am  advocating  prohibition  of  the  import  of  goods. 
I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  What  I  say  is  :  Every 
industry  must  be  looked  at  separately.  What  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  one  may  not  be  necessary  for  another.  For 
some  industries  protection  might  not  be  required ;  they 
might  stand  on  their  own  feet,  but  others  would  not 
be  able  to  do  so. 

State  Subsidies 

Every  industry,  in  short,  should  be  given  the 
encouragement  that  its  circumstances  demand.  To 
every  problem  you  should  bring  that  broad  outlook 
which  is  demanded  of  men  who  seek,  first  of  all,  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  their  country,  and,  secondly,  to 
establish  an  economic  structure  upon  a  sound  and  last¬ 
ing  basis. 

You  might  resort  to  subsidies,  to  bonuses,  to  duties, 
to  prohibition,  but  in  all  respects  you  are  to  control 
Fate,  and  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  washed  along  like 
corks  in  the  tide  of  circumstances.  There  is  not  one 
thing  to  do,  but  many ;  and  you  might  as  well  dictate 
a  hard  and  fast  policy  to  a  captain  of  a  ship  as  en¬ 
deavour  to  lay  down  a  formula  by  which  this  nation 
can  be  saved. 

Let  us  approach  each  problem  on  its  merits,  look 
at  what  is  to  be  done,  and  allow  no  theory,  no  doctrine, 
no  preconceived  idea  to  prejudice  our  minds.  In  the 
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name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  in  the  name  of  our  nation 
and  of  our  race,  let  us  come  to  this  great  question  with 
open  minds,  seeking  only  one  thing,  namely,  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  our  people,  the  uplifting  of  our  Empire,  and  the 
lasting  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  new  crusade  in  which  we  are  engaged,  a  great 
and  glorious  one,  and  I  feel  profoundly  convinced  that 
we  shall  rise  to  the  occasion.  The  economic  weapon 
is  a  most  powerful  one,  and  I  believe  it  will  shorten 
this  war. 

Our  Strongest  Weapon 

We  must  hold  two  things  in  mind — the  use  of  the 
economic  weapon  to  shorten  this  war,  and,  secondly, 
the  establishment  on  a  sound  and  lasting  basis  of  an 
economic  structure  in  which  all  sections  of  society  may 
live  and  rest  in  peace.  If  we  declare  boldly  what  our 
policy  is,  it  will  inspire  our  Allies  to  similar  action.  If 
we  make  the  blockade  of  Germany,  whether  by  our 
Navy  or  by  our  economic  power,  a  real  blockade,  so 
that  nothing  can  get  in  or  out,  so  that  Germany  shall 
realise  that  civilisation  regards  her  as  a  pariah  with 
whom  it  is  pollution  to  deal,  then  shall  we  shake 
her  to  her  very  centre. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity.  I  hope  and  believe  we 
shall  rise  nobly  to  it. 


ON  OUR  SUGAR  SUPPLY 


Delivered  before  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Caxton  Hall,  London,  May  8,  Sir  Edward 
Rosling  presiding. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  problem  which  makes  an  appeal 
to  our  common  primary  instinct  of  self-preservation — 
our  commercial  and  industrial  self-preservation.  There 
is  no  half-way  house  in  this  business  at  all ;  we  must 
go  forward  or  fall  backward.  In  the  action  taken  in 
connection  with  the  sugar  question,  I  hear  the  sound 
of  the  first  peal  of  the  tocsin  that  is  to  summon  British 
industry  to  its  defence. 

A  Complex  Problem 

In  dealing  with  sugar  production,  we  are  really  not 
concerned  with  one  industry  alone,  but  with  many. 
Intertwined  about  sugar  production  and  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  are  a  dozen  other  industries,  wThich  in  their 
turn  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  others, 
so  that,  like  ripples  in  a  pool,  they  spread  outward  until 
finally  they  become  enveloped  in  the  great  ocean  of 
British  industry. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  the  greatest  sugar 
monopolist  in  Australia,  having  bought  up,  on  behalf 
of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  all  the  sugar  output 
of  Australia,  and  having  then  gone  out  into  the  high- 
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ways  and  byways  to  supplement  our  home  sources  of 
supply.  In  that  operation  I  had  the  conviction  forced 
upon  me  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
Empire  should  not  supply  the  whole  of  its  own  require¬ 
ments  in  sugar. 

Matters  of  History 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  history 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  state  two  facts  which  are  matters  of  history, 
and  concerning  which  there  is  no  room  for  dispute. 
The  first  fact  is  that  the  industry  grew  up  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  a  policy  which  was  radically 
different  from  that  which  is  now  in  existence.  It  was 
a  policy  under  which  the  development  in  its  early  stages 
wras  encouraged  by  the  far-sighted  rulers  of  Great 
Britain. 

Dry-as-dust  Theories 

I  am  not  going  to  waste  your  time  or  my  own  by 
even  paddling  in  the  academic  sea  of  theoretical  con¬ 
troversy,  much  less  plunging  into  it.  I  think  we  ought" 
in  a  crisis  like  this,  to  put  aside  all  those  childish 
diversions,  because  this  policy  has  no  more  relation  in 
essentials  to  what  is  called  Free  Trade  or  Protection 
than  the  great  principle  of  life  and  growth  has  to  the 
dry-as-dust  theories  of  the  antiquary  or  archaeologist. 
What  we  have  now  to  consider  is  what  kind  of  policy 
is  necessary  to  conserve  the  industrial  and  commercial 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  the  people  concerned.  We  should  forget  academic 
dissertations  about  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  and  treat 
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the  problems  facing  us  as  business  men  with  a  straight¬ 
forward  business  purpose. 

The  second  fact  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that,  under 
the  latter-day  policy  of  this  country,  the  sugar  industry 
has  steadily  declined.  We  have  the  shell,  but  what 
has  become  of  the  kernel?  If  the  shell  has  any  tenant 
at  all,  it  is  one  that  can  only  be  described  in  a  guttural 
accent.  Indeed,  this  policy  which  has  destroyed  the 
sugar  industry  will,  if  persisted  in,  certainly  destroy  us. 

The  Decay  of  Agriculture — 

Sugar  is  second  only  to  bread  in  its  importance  to 
the  civilised  world.  It  is  one  of  the  staple  articles  of 
food  of  the  people  of  these  islands,  and  yet  the  industry 
upon  which  we  depend  for  its  production  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  decay,  as  the  whole  agricultural  industry  has 
been  permitted  to  decay.  As  a  nation,  our  policy  has 
become  largely  industrial,  and  the  people  in  these  islands 
have  been  compelled  to  depend  in  an  increasing  degree 
for  their  food  supplies  upon  the  oversea  sources  of 
supply. 

Its  Effect  and - 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  in  condemnation  of  the 
existing  policy  than  that,  while  it  seeks  to  meet  the 
industrial  situation,  it  makes  no  provision  whatever  for 
the  production  of  food  for  the  people  in  these  islands, 
or  to  encourage  its  production  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  On  the  contrary,  we  entered  into  arrangements 
with  other  nations  which  conflict  with  a  policy  of  self- 
dependence  in  the  production  of  our  own  food  supplies, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose  at  this  moment,  we 
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entered  avidly  into  arrangements  affecting  the  control  of 
the  food  supply  of  our  people  with  a  nation  whose  objective 
for  the  past  forty  years  has  been  the  destruction  not 
only  of  our  commercial  greatness,  but  of  our  national 
existence. 

Its  Causes 

That  nation  has  pursued  that  policy  with  such  deter¬ 
mination  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  we  found  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  industry  of  the  British  Empire  resting 
upon  a  basis  which  was  mainly  alien  and  largely  hostile. 
This  is  the  indictment  which  I  have  to  bring  against 
the  past  policy  of  laissez  faire,  and  I  have  couched  it 
in  the  mildest  terms  at  my  command.  You  may  put 
it  in  stronger  terms  if  you  like ;  you  may  say  that 
everything  that  could  destroy  our  self-dependence  on  our 
own  food  production  has  been  done,  and  everything  that 
could  avert  that  catastrophe  has  been  left  undone.  If 
we  are  living  to-day  as  free  men,  if  we  are  the  masters 
of  our  destiny  to-day,  it  is  not  due  to  this  policy,  but 
to  Providence  and  to  those  few  resolute  men  who,  in 
spite  of  the  tidal  forces  sweeping  in  one  direction,  have 
followed  the  beacon  star  of  Empire  and  safety. 

Our  Dependence  on  Germany 

Coming  to  the  sugar  industry,  it  is  essential  that 
we  should,  first  of  all,  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  are  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Empire, 
and,  secondly,  that  these  resources  are  capable  of  being 
developed  in  a  rational  and  business-like  way.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunately  only  too  true  that,  when  this  war  broke  out, 
the  sugar-producing  lands  of  the  Empire  having  been 
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partly  driven  out  of  cultivation,  the  industry,  so  far  as 
this  country  was  concerned,  was  largely  under  the 
domination  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Not  only  were  we 
largely  dependent  on  German  and  Austrian  beet  sugar, 
but  the  trade  in  this  country  was  dominated  by  the 
agents  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

A  Plot  and - 

In  1913,  Great  Britain  imported  sugar  to  the  value 
of  ;£i 2,000,000.  That  was  one  of  the  results  of  the 
policy  which  had  driven  British  lands  out  of  sugar 
production  and  encouraged  those  who  had  been  our 
prospective  enemies,  and  were  now  our  actual  enemies, 
to  produce  the  sugar  required  for  British  con¬ 
sumption. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  even  now,  in  time  of  war, 
Germany  and  Austria  are  preparing  diligently  for  the 
day  when  peace  is  declared  to  dump  their  accumulated 
stocks  of  beet  sugar  upon  this  market  and  the  markets 
of  other  British  countries. 

How  to  Frustrate  it 

It  does  not  lie  in  our  mouths  to  blame  them.  It 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  lightening  some  of  the 
burden  of  debt  which  this  war  has  imposed  upon  them. 
Not  only  are  the  sugar  manufacturers  and  producers 
active  in  Germany,  but  their  agents  in  this  country  are 
as  active  as  ever.  They  are  assiduously  preparing  for 
that  day  when  they  can,  by  unloading  these  stocks 
upon  us,  demoralise  our  markets  and  prices.  If  they 
are  allowed  to  succeed  in  this  plan  of  campaign,  then 
good-bye  to  our  prospect  of  ever  creating  a  self-contained 
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Empire  as  far  as  sugar  is  concerned.  The  only  way  to 
avert  that  danger  is  to  prepare  to  meet  it  now. 

Now  is  the  hour.  It  is  no  good  waiting  until  the 
war  is  over  to  begin  to  safeguard  our  sugar  supplies.. 
Unless  we  delete  the  word  “impossible”  from  our 
dictionary,  unless  we  put  an  end  to  the  intolerable 
domination  of  the  Schmidts  and  their  kind,  we  shall  fail 
not  only  in  this  industry,  but  in  others. 

This  sugar  production  and  supply  is,  after  all,  a 
question  that  must  be  settled  on  a  business  basis  by 
business  men.  I  am  of  opinion  that  duties  alone  will 
not  avail  to  safeguard  this  industry  in  its  early  stages. 

Immediate  Action  Imperative 

Assuming  that  the  war  lasts  another  eighteen  months 
or  two  years,  even  if  we  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
industry  right  awTay,  we  shall  only  be  just  ready  to  supply 
ourselves.  But  Germany  will  be  ready  at  that  time  to 
pour  her  stocks  of  sugar  into  this  market  at  such  a 
rate  and  at  such  prices,  in  order  to  realise  for  cash 
and  to  secure  the  control  of  the  market,  that  even  if 
wre  have  duties  of  ten  or  fifteen  or  even  twenty  per  cent, 
they  will  be  of  no  avail.  Our  sugar  industry  will  be 
crushed  in  its  infancy.  The  only  way  I  can  see  to 
safeguard  that  infant  industry  during  that  critical  time 
is  for  the  British  Government  to  enter  into  a  series  of 
agreements  with  the  sugar  producers  and  manufacturers 
of  this  country  and  the  Dominions  under  which  they 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government  a  minimum 
price  for  a  minimum  quantity,  so  that,  no  matter  how 
much  sugar  Germany  may  dump  here,  or  how  cheaply 
she  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  it,  our  producers  and 
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manufacturers  will  be  safeguarded,  and  the  industry  itself 
saved  from  extinction. 

Unless  some  such  guarantee  is  assured  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  manufacturers,  there  are  men  in  this  country 
— and  they  are  not  all  Germans,  some  of  them  speak 
English — who  will  smother  the  life  out  of  this  infant 
industry  while  it  is  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes. 


ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  LABOUR 


Delivered  at  the  Queen  s  Hall,  London ,  May  10,  1916, 
Mr.  John  Hodge,  M.P.,  presiding. 

To-night  I  am  speaking  direct  to  the  representatives 
of  organised  Labour,  and  through  them  to  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  of  Britain.  In  this  great  crisis  it 
is  surely  a  good  thing  that  the  people  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  should  take  counsel  together.  And 
so  I,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  great  oversea 
Dominions  and  of  the  only  working-class  Government 
in  the  world,  am  here  to  tell  you  what  I  think  this  war 
means  to  Labour,  and  to  indicate  the  policy  Labour  should 
adopt  to  ensure  speedy  victory  and  a  permanent  im¬ 
provement  in  the  conditions  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Empire  has  been  engaged 
in  the  greatest  war  of  all  time.  Let  us  look  dispas¬ 
sionately  at  the  position  as  it  exists  to-day. 

Is  there  a  man  who  can  truthfully  say  that  victory 
is  in  sight?  I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  what  has  been 
done.  The  Empire  and  its  Allies  indeed  have  done  great 
things.  The  glorious  valour  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
fills  every  man  who  loves  his  country  and  his  liberties 
with  pride  to  think  himself  akin  to  such  men. 

On  the  sea  we  are  supreme.  We  have  scoured  the 
waters  of  the  German  mercantile  marine  until  not  one 
vessel  sails  the  ocean  ;  their  navy  skulks  in  the  Heligo- 
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land  Bight  or  in  the  Kiel  Canal,  their  swiftest  cruisers 
venturing  out  only  at  rare  intervals  to  shell  our  open 
ports,  racing  back  at  breakneck  speed  at  the  very  sight 
of  the  smudge  of  our  smoke  on  the  horizon.  Yet  hardly 
a  day  passes  but  the  submarines  of  Germany  levy  toll 
upon  our  shipping,  murdering  innocent  men,  women 
and  children  in  cold  blood,  and  our  skies  are  darkened 
by  the  ominous  shadow  of  the  Zeppelins  which  rain  death 
upon  our  defenceless  fellow-citizens. 

Labour  and  the  War 

On  land  we  hold  our  own,  but  no  more.  The  utmost 
fury  of  the  enemy’s  onslaughts  have  not  been  able  to 
break  through  our  lines.  Yet  his  fury  does  not  abate. 
His  first  ferocious  swoop  upon  the  heart  of  France  failed. 
But  he  still  presses  on.  For  weeks  we  have  seen  him 
battering  with  almost  insensate  fury  at  Verdun,  and  we 
have  seen  him  recoil  in  baffled  rage  before  the  glorious 
valour  of  our  great  ally,  France.  And  still  he  presses 
on.  He  sees  his  peril,  but  he  is  very  far  from  despairing 
of  victory.  For  he  knows  it  is  for  him  as  for  us — 
“World  power  or  downfall!” 

These  are  the  facts.  Let  us  look  them  fairly  in 
the  face. 

Let  me  show  what  this  war  means  to  Labour,  to 

4  __ 

the  great  masses  of  the  people.  This  is  not  merely  a 
war  between  Britain  and  Germany ;  it  is  a  war  between 
two  mighty,  irreconcilable  forces,  and  the  destiny  of 
the  world  hangs  upon  the  result.  If  I  am  asked : 
“What  does  this  war  mean  to  Labour?”  I  answer: 
“  Life  or  death  !  ” 

The  destiny  of  the  world,  the  progress  of  mankind 
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have  been  decided  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  the 
sanguinary  field  of  Tours  the  fate  of  the  world  was 
settled  for  a  thousand  years.  But  for  this  decisive 
victory,  Europe  would  have  been  in  chains,  Christianity 
trampled  in  the  dust,  civilisation  smothered  in  her 
swaddling  clothes,  the  progress  of  mankind  crushed,  and 
the  Western  world  throttled  by  the  strangling  hand  of 
Eastern  despotism. 

Should  Germany  Win 

The  issues  in  this  great  war  are  not  less  vital.  The 
future  of  Labour,  the  realisation  of  its  ideals,  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  present  good,  rest  absolutely  upon  the 
preservation  of  those  liberties  and  free  institutions  for 
which  our  fathers,  and  we  too,  have  fought ;  and  these 
cannot  live  if  Germany,  with  its  ideals  of  force  and 
despotic  militarism,  are  triumphant.  If  Germany  wins 
this  war,  if  Prussian  militarism  is  not  crushed,  democratic 
institutions  and  the  aspirations  of  Labour  must  shrivel 
to  a  dry  husk. 

Two  Irreconcilable  Forces 

The  ideals  of  Germany  differ  as  greatly  from  those 
of  Britain  as  night  differs  from  day.  The  people  of 
Germany  have  been  steeped  in  the  poisonous  doctrines 
of  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi.  They  have  apotheosised 
Might;  they  have  crucified  Right.  And  this  awful  conflict 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  the  life-and-death 
struggle  of  these  two  irreconcilable  forces.  Upon  the 
issue  hangs  the  future  of  the  whole  world. 

We  have  fought  always  against  Might  and  Force, 
and  have  made  Right  our  watchword.  We  have  inherited 
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a  passionate  love  of  liberty  and  the  fruits  of  those 
glorious  struggles  for  political  power,  liberty  of  speech 
and  religious  freedom,  for  which  our  ancestors  fought 
and  died.  We  live  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Political  Conditions:  In  Britain — 

In  Britain  political  power  rests  with  the  people.  The 
key  to  the  citadel  of  power  is  in  their  hands. 

In  Australia  the  people  have  boldly  thrown  open  the 
door,  strode  resolutely  in  and  taken  their  place  on  the 
seats  of  government. 

And  the  people  of  Britain  can  do  so  if  they  but  have 
courage  and  faith  in  themselves  and  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  We  who  believe  in  Liberty  and  in  Right, 
and  in  whose  hands  are  the  keys  to  power,  are  arrayed 
against  a  people  governed  by  a  despotism  and  believing 
in  Force. 

In  Germany 

We  are  at  war  with  a  nation  whose  ideals  and 
political  conditions  are  completely  opposed  to  our  own. 
In  Germany  the  people  do  not  rule.  And  while  the 
Hohenzollerns  reign  and  Prussian  militarism  exists  they 
never  can  rule.  The  word  of  the  Kaiser  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  law.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
have  only  the  shadow  of  power. 

Here,  then,  is  the  position.  Labour  has  set  itself 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  masses.  It  has  organised 
industrially,  and  has  entered  the  political  arena  to  do 
this  very  thing.  The  masses  have  political  power.  It 
needs  only  that  they  shall  make  up  their  minds,  and 
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these  conditions  can  be  assured.  But  if  Germany  wins, 
if  the  fangs  of  Prussian  military  despotism  are  to<  be 
fastened  in  the  throat  of  the  civilised  world,  then  the 
ideals  of  Labour  will  be  shattered,  and  the  altars  of 
democracy  defiled. 

A  People’s  War 

The  people  must  win  this  war ;  they  must  crush 
Prussian  militarism.  It  is  their  war;  it  means  every¬ 
thing  to  them,  and  they  alone  can  ensure  victory.  And 
victory  can  only  be  achieved  by  organisation. 

We  must  organise  to  win  the  war;  we  must  organise 
to  reap  and  retain  the  fruits  of  victory. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  one  word  to 
the  representatives  of  organised  Labour  about  the  value 
of  organisation,  for  it  is  through  organisation  that 
labour  has  won  every  advance  of  wages  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  conditions  of  employment.  Organisation  is 
absolutely  essential  to  success  in  the  modern  industrial 
world. 

Industrial  Organisation  and— 

Organisation  increases  the  productivity  of  capital 
and  labour  so  enormously  that  we  cannot  well  set  limits 
to  its  amazing  powers.  That  industry  which  is  most 
completely  organised  is,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
successful.  The  industries  of  Britain  taken  as  a  whole 
are  not  organised  at  all.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  industries 
are  even  organised  so  as  to  cover  all  producers  engaged 
in  any  particular  industry. 

Individual  firms  considered  separately  are  organised 
more  or  less,  but  there  is  no  co-ordination  between  them, 
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and,  of  course,  there  is  no  authority  whose  business  it 
is  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Much  less  is  there  any  authority — governmental  or 
otherwise — to  conserve  and  promote  the  interests  of 
British  industries  generally  and  their  relation  to  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  nation. 

The  position,  in  short,  is  not  unlike  that  which 
would  exist  if,  at  the  outset  of  war,  men  had  enrolled 
themselves  voluntarily  in  companies  and  agreed  upon 
some  plan  by  which  they  could  act  in  concert,  but 
each  company  having  its  own  idea  of  discipline  and 
organisation  had  acted  without  regard  to  the  other, 
acknowledging  no  common  authority  and  having  no 
regimental  organisation,  much  less  that  of  a  brigade, 
army  corps  or  army.  No  on  could  say  that  such 
heterogeneous  bodies  would  make  an  army  fit  to  take 
the  field.  Yet,  if  the  industries  of  a  nation  are  to 
compete  successfully  with  those  of  other  nations,  their 
organisation  must  be  as  complete  as  an  army. 

National  Organisation 

The  organisation  of  British  industries  is  indeed  not 
out  of  its  tribal  stage  ;  there  is  no  co-ordination  between 
the  isolated  groups,  and  not  even  the  nucleus  of  a 
ganglia  necessary  for  national  control.  No  one  will 
deny  that  even  the  organisation  we  have  in  Capital  and 
Labour  is  of  very  great  value.  Yet  it  is  obvious  to  all, 
except  those  wilfully  blind  or  hopelessly  apathetic  or 
bemused  by  false  doctrine,  that  it  falls  far  short  of 
what  is  necessary. 

*  Now  Germany  is  organised  as  a  nation.  Every  in¬ 
dustry  is  organised ;  the  individual  units  in  industry  are 
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co-ordinated,  and  all  industries  in  turn  are  covered  by 
an  organisation  which  embraces  the  whole  economic 
sphere.  The  machine  has  been  completed,  perfected,  and 
carefully  adjusted. 

To  Vanquish  Germany 

This  is  the  secret  of  Germany’s  tremendous'  power 
in  this  war,  and  of  her  amazing  development  in  the  fields 
of  industry  and  commerce.  Surely,  it  requires  no  argu¬ 
ment  at  all  to  prove  that  until  we  organise  on  a  national 
basis  we  can  no  more  hope  to  conquer  in  this  war,  or 
hold  our  own  in  the  field  of  industry  and  commerce, 
than  a  mere  mob  could  hold  its  own  against  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  army. 

You  cannot  organise  the  nation  on  a  policy  of  laissez 
faire — of  letting  things  alone.  You  can  only  organise 
by  doing  things. 

A  Huge  Effort  Involved 

v 

First,  you  must  consider  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
nation.  This  is  the  pivot  upon  which  all  things  must 
turn,  to  which  all  things  must  be  subordinate.  There 
ought  not  to  be  an  idle  man,  rich  or  poor,  in  Britain 
to-day  who  is  able  to  do  some  useful  work.  Every 
citizen  in  this  great  crisis  must  play  his  part.  Every 
resource  must  be  developed,  every  industry  organised. 

You  must  look  at  the  circumstances  of  each  industry 
and  take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
its  interests.  Every  industry  will  not  require  the  same 
treatment.  Some  may  require  no  help  of  any  kind ; 
some,  like  those  which  depended  for  their  supply  of  raw 
material  upon  Germany — which  upon  the  outbreak  of 
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war  were  like  a  magnificent  edifice  built  upon  quicksand 

_ will  require  such  aid  as  will  make  them  really  British 

industries.  This  will  involve  the  creation  of  new  in¬ 
dustries.  In  other  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop 
existing  industries,  to  introduce  better  methods,  to  call 
science  to  our  aid,  to  show  us  how  best  to  develop  our 
resources  and  take  advantage  of  our  opportunities. 

The  Fruits  of  Victory 

You  must  look  at  this  great  Empire  and  consider 
yourselves  as  joint  heirs  to  the  most  glorious  inheritance 
which  has  ever  fallen  to  man,  and  consider  how  its 
almost  boundless  resources  can  be  developed.  For 
example,  you  must  make  such  arrangements  as  will 
ensure  the  food  supplies  which  are  not  grown  in  Britain 

_ and  I  hope  you  will  grow  much  more  in  Britain  than 

you  do  now — being  obtained  within  the  Empire.  You 
must  get  your  sugar — cane  sugar,  more  wholesome  and 
nourishing  than  beet — within  the  Empire,  and'  not  from 
your  enemy  who  is  endeavouring  to  destroy  your  national 
and  industrial  existence. 

I  have  said  that  we  must  organise  for  national  and 
economic  purpose.  You  must  organise  to  win  the  war 
and  to  hold  the  fruits  of  victory  after  the  war. 

Now  let  me  speak  of  this  organisation  a  little  more 
closely.  No  piecemeal  scheme  will  do.  It  is  not  one 
industry  that  needs  organising,  but  all.  And  we  must 
organise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Not  only  must 
every  industry  be  covered,  but  the  benefits  of  the 
new  policy  must  saturate  every  stratum  of  the  social 
pyramid. 
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I  repeat  that,  in  considering  the  circumstances  of 
any  particular  industry,  and  British  industries  generally, 
we  must  look  first  at  the  effect  of  any  proposed  step 
upon  the  whole  community.  For  it  is  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  nation  that  chiefly  concerns  us. 

Population  and  Industry 

Now,  upon  what  does — indeed,  must — the  welfare  of 
the  nation  depend  but  upon  its  crop  of  men,  not  only 
upon  their  numbers,  but  upon  their  quality,  their  physique, 
their  spirit,  their  courage?  When  nations  have  gone 
down  it  has  always  been  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
crop  of  men.  Neither  extent  of  territory,  nor  wealth, 
nor  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  surrounded  the 
Caesars,  sufficed  to  save  Rome.  Its  population  was 
degenerate,  and  it  fell  before  the  assaults  of  the  vigorous 
barbarian.  As  it  was  with  Rome,  so  it  has  been 
throughout  all  the  ages,  and  will  be  with  us  or  any 
nation.  It  is  the  inexorable  law. 

Conditions  of  Labour 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  policy  which  does  not 
lay  down  as  a  firm  and  sure  foundation  such  conditions 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  will  ensure  a 
numerous,  healthy  and  virile  race  is  doomed  to  failure. 
And  so,  in  the  organisation  of  British  industry,  we 
must  provide  for  such  remuneration  and  conditions  of 
labour  as  will  ensure  our  crop  of  men. 

Put  in  so  many  words,  this  involves  healthy  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour,  and  the  payment  of  that  fair  and 
reasonable  wage  to  every  worker  that  will  enable  him 
to  marry,  to  rear  a  family,  and  enjoy  such  a  standard 
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of  comfort  as  befits  free  human  beings  in  a  highly 
civilised  community. 

Healthy  Surroundings  and — 

I  do  not  pretend  that  everything  is  as  it  should  be 
in  Australia.  Very  much  has  yet  to  be  done.  But  we 
have  done  something  to  create  such  conditions  as  I 
speak  of.  And  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  Australia  is 
a  better  country  to  live  in  because  of  them.  I  say  to 
those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  :  Go  and 
look  upon  those  magnificent  specimens  of  manhood  who, 
at  the  call  of  duty,  rushed  to  the  standards  of  Empire 
in  Australia,  and  consider  their  deeds,  their  indomitable 
courage,  their  endurance.  These  men  were  reared  in 
an  environment  that  ensures  a  healthy  and  virile  race ; 
and,  given  a  sufficient  number  of  such  men,  any  nation 
is  great  and  must  remain  free.  Lacking  them,  though 
her  banners  wave  over  an  Empire  even  greater  than 
ours,  she  must  inevitably  perish. 

Reasonable  Wages 

To  win  the  war,  then,  Britain  must  organise,  and 
to  retain  the  fruits  of  victory  she  must,  at  her  peril, 
have  such  conditions  as  will  breed  a  numerous,  healthy, 
virile  people.  These  include  payment  of  reasonable 
wages,  continuity  of  employment,  and  healthy  labour 
conditions.  But,  in  order  to  ensure  these  things,  British 
industry  must  be  organised.  If  the  population  is  to 
be  employed,  the  British  employer  must  know  where 
he  is.  If  he  is  to  pay  decent  wages,  he  must  have  his 
home  market,  and,  if  needs  be,  be  aided  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 
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Is  there  any  man  who  doubts  that  if  we  do  not 
act  and  at  once,  peace  will  overwhelm  us  more  surely 
than  war;  that  the  Germans  will  dump  their  sugar  and 
their  goods  generally  into  our  markets ;  that  our  streets 
will  be  thronged  with  unemployed  men ;  that  industrial 
chaos  will  reign  in  the  land? 

A  Terrible  Truth 

It  is  unhappily  only  too  true  that  this  war  has  given 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  the  first 
taste  of  decent  wages  and  labour  conditions.  What  a 
frightful  commentary  on  the  policy  of  Britain  that  the 
long  years  of  peace  should  have  brought  to  millions  no 
prospect  but  a  fierce  struggle  for  mere  subsistence,  and 
that  this  dreadful  war  should  have  opened  the  portals 
to  a  new  world  ! 

But  do  the  people  of  Britain  want  to  go  back  to 
those  pre-war  conditions  and  worse?  If  not,  there  is 
but  one  course  open  :  they  must  fight  their  own  battle ; 
they  must  look  to  their  own  future  now,  whilst  yet 
the  opportunity  is  in  their  hands.  They  must  organise 
to  win  the  war,  to  reap  and  retain  the  fruits  of  victory. 

To  Help  our  Soldiers 

And  they  must  do  so  now.  When  peace  comes,  we 
shall  be  faced  with  a  tremendous  dislocation  of  the 
whole  industrial  machine.  Five  millions  of  men  and 
more  now  engaged  at  the  front  or  on  war  work  will 
be  thrown  back  into  the  industrial  market.  Unless  we 
prepare  they  cannot  be  absorbed.  If  we  allow  Germany 
to  dump  her  goods  here,  they  certainly  cannot  be 
absorbed. 
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We  shall  be  helping-  to  pay  off  her  colossal  debt 
while  our  streets  are  thronged  with  unemployed  men 
who,  if  our  industries  were  organised,  would  be  pro¬ 
ducing  wealth.  When  this  ;war  is  over  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  demand  for  ships,  machinery,  bridges,  and 
other  forms  of  wealth  destroyed  by  this  war. 

Are  we  going  to  sit  down  and  do  nothing,  leave 
things  alone,  drift  aimlessly  along,  or  shall  we  not,  like 
men  of  energy  and  resolution,  immediately  prepare  to 
get  our  share  of  the  world’s  work? 

Parrot-like  Talk 

I  do  most  certainly  believe  that  all  classes  of  the 
people  of  Britain  are  ready  to  do  the  obvious  and 
sensible  thing,  and  I  cannot  credit  that  they  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  talk  about 
renewing  our  friendly  relations  with  Germany  after  the 
war  or  the  danger  of  shutting  Germany  out  of  our 
markets,  or  be  gulled  by  parrot-like  talk  about  Free 
Trade  and  the  frightful  consequences  of  abandoning  it. 

Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  civilised  world  has  long  ago  abandoned  this 
policy  ;  that  Germany  has  abandoned  it ;  that  the  advance 
of  Germany  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been 
almost  without  parallel  in  the  world.  I  have  said  many 
times  that  I  am  not  concerned  with  mere  academic 
questions.  I  do  not  care  a  rap  whether  theoretically 
Free  Trade  or  Protection  is  the  better  fiscal  policy.  But 
I  am  vitally  concerned  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
Britain  and  the  Empire.  And  I  know  that  this  can 
only  be  ensured  by  organisation,  and  that  organisation 
is  impossible  under  a  policy  of  letting  things  alone. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Labour  will  suffer  frightful 
things  if  they  abandon  this  policy.  What  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Britain  this  is  ! 

Our  Mortal  Enemies — 

I  can  understand  men,  whose  trade  with  Germany 
before  the  war  was  considerable,  dreading  any  change. 
I  can  understand  those  agents  of  Germany,  who  are 
to-day  acting  as  caretakers  of  the  great  interests  which 
Germany  had  and  still  has  in  our  industries,  fighting 
desperately  on  behalf  of  their  masters,  our  mortal  enemy. 
But  I  cannot  understand  why  Labour  should  couch  a 
lance  for  this  discredited  and  hopeless  policy  of  laissez 
faire. 

What  has  it  done  for  them?  Why,  everything  that 
Labour  has  to-day,  every  improvement  in  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment,  has  been  gained  by  organisa¬ 
tion,  industrial  and  political.  But  industrial  organisation 
and  all  industrial  laws,  factory  acts,  and  the  like,  are 
the  negation  of  laissez  faire.  Their  very  foundation  is 
a  denial  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  contract,  the  great 
underlying  principle  of  laissez  faire. 

Labour  owes  nothing  to  laissez  faire.  Laissez  faire 
has  done  nothing  for  it. 

Control  Vital  Industries 

Who  will  strike  a  blow  for  such  a  policy?  Surely 
not  organised  Labour.  I  do  not  say  that  laissez  faire 
is  alone  responsible  for  the  economic  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  that  existed'  in  Britain  before  the  war.  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  it  did  not  prevent  their  existence. 
I  do  know  that  under  laissez  faire  the  best  land  of 
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Britain  has  fallen  out  of  cultivation;  British  industries 
have  been  honeycombed  by  German  influence ;  many  of 
the  industries  vital  to  the  industrial  prosperity  and  the 
safety  of  the  nation  fell  absolutely  under  the  control  of 
Germany. 

On  the  Verge  of  Starvation 

And  I  know  that  no  provision  existed  for  ensuring  the 
food  supply  of  the  people  either  by  growing  it  in  Britain 
or  obtaining  it  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire ;  that 
the  great  heritage  of  a  self-contained  Empire  was  suffered 
to  lay  dormant ;  that  starvation  wages  prevailed  in  many 
industries ;  that  crippled  industries  were  growing  more 
and  more  numerous ;  that  millions  of  poor  unfortunates 
lived  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  I  know,  too,  that  it 
made  no  preparations  for  war  or  for  peace.  In  any 
case  it  is  certain  it  is  hopelessly  unfitted  to  cope  with 
this  great  crisis. 

Labour  at  the  Helm 

Now  is  the  hour  for  Labour  to  show  the  strength  of 
its  purpose.  Now  is  its  great  opportunity  to  prove  itself 
not  only  worthy  to  govern,  but  capable  and  willing  to 
do  so.  Now,  whilst  ancient  prejudices  and  feuds  are 
wiped  from  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  shibboleths  of 
disunited  sections  are  hushed,  and  the  clarion  cry  of 
country  is  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  all — now, 
when  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  the  future  welfare  of 
our  race  demands  a  national  policy,  let  organised  Labour, 
to  whom  the  nation  looks  with  expectant  and  hopeful 
eyes,  step  boldly  forth  and  prove  itself  worthy  to  take 
its  part  in  this  great  crisis. 
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Workers  of  Britain  !  Have  abundant  faith  in  the 
cause  you  advocate,  in  your  capacity  to  do  your  part  in 
this  great  struggle  which  is  to  decide  your  future,  and 
rising  nobly  and  without  fear,  take  your  place  upon  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Ship  of  State  ! 


ON  WALES  AND  THE  WAR 


Delivered  before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cytnmro- 
dorians ,  Trocadero  Restaurant ,  London,  May  18, 
1916,  Mr.  David  Lloyd  George  presiding. 

He  would  be  a  dull  clod  who  would  not  feel  himself 
moved  by  such  a  reception  as  you  have  been  pleased 
to  accord  me.  I  feel  to-night  that  I  am  in  the  presence 
of  my  kinsmen,  and  it  is  to  me  a  source  of  sincere 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  address  you  in  the  language 
of  our  fathers.  I  feel  the  plumes  of  the  wings  of  my 
oratory  are  all  bedraggled,  and  I  am  unable  to  pierce 
those  rarer  heights  in  which  our  distinguished  chairman 
quite  excels  me. 

Unchallenged  and  Unchanged 

I  feel  when  I  look  round  this  great  gathering  of 
representatives  of  the  Welsh  community  of  London  and 
of  Britain,  and  when  I  look  at  my  distinguished  and 
illustrious  fellow  countryman,  the  Minister  of  Munitions, 
indeed  a  proud  man. 

I  have  come  to  this  country  across  some  thousand 
leagues  of  water  spurred  by  a  purpose  common  to  us 
all,  which  burns  in  our  breasts  as  brightly  as  it  did  in 
our  sires,  and  will  never  be  extinguished  until  we  stand 
in  Britain  and  throughout  the  great  British  Empire 
unchallenged  and  unchanged. 
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The  sight  of  so  many  of  my  kinsmen  brings  to  me 
memories  of  our  native  land.  A  few  days  ago  it  was 
my  happy  privilege  to  visit  the  place  where  my  peasant 
forbears  were  bred,  and  to  look  upon  that  place  where 
for  hundreds  of  years  they  have  tilled  the  soil.  I  saw 
again  those  peaceful  and  secluded  valleys,  those  rugged, 
majestic  mountain  sides,  those  prosperous  cities  that 
mark  our  native  land,  and  I  went  through  that  most 
lovely  valley  in  the  whole  world,  the  Vale  of  Llangollen. 

Thousands  are  Dying — 

I  wandered  and  saw  unrolled  before  me  the  glories 
of  the  never-ending  panorama  at  Berwyn,  I  imagined 
those  hills  resounding  with  the  slogan  of  our  Celtic 
forefathers.  I  saw  in  that  peaceful  valley,  where  liberty 
and  peace  had  resided  for  centuries,  the  fruits  of  that 
valour  which  made  us  free  and  which  keeps  us  so.  It 
is  a  great  thing,  this  imagination  of  the  Celt,  especially 
in  these  days,  for  men  walk  in  these  streets  as  though 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  have  died,  and  are  dying  daily,  that 
they  may  live  as  free  men. 

That  Freedom  may  Live 

I  see  that  glorious,  immortal  cemetery  in  Gallipoli ; 
I  see  Flanders,  Ypres.  'And  those  things  are  so  plainly 
visible  and  as  clear  to  the  man  who  has  imagination 
as  if  he  looked  on  them  with  his  eyes ;  and  they  bid 
the  man  of  imagination  come  out  and  rouse  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Believe  me,  in  this  war,  in  this  great  struggle,  has 
to  be  determined  the  fate  not  only  of  those  who  live,  but 
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of  those  who  will  come  after  us.  On  it  the  fate  of  the 
world  depends  as  much  as  when  Charles  Martel  swept 
back  the  Saracens  over  a  thousand  years  ago. 

There  is  in  this  country  a  demand  for  qualities  that 
in  the  prosaic  days  of  peace  are  too  little  felt.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  given  you  the  very  operation  by  which  this 
war  can  be  won — action,  action,  action.  If  you  say, 
“What  are  the  qualities  necessary  to  win  it?”  I  say 
first  you  must  have  courage.  You  must  conjure  up  not 
only  the  present,  but  the  future ;  you  must  see  all  things, 
and  you  must  judge.  Initiative  must  spur  you  on;  and 
driving  force  that  knows  no  obstacle,  that  sees  impos¬ 
sibility  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  achievement.  These 
are  the  qualities  necessary  to  men  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  in  this  the  greatest  crisis  of  our  history.  I 
rejoice  I  am  here  in  the  company  of  men  whose  actions 
have  made  up  the  qualities  absolutely  essential  in  this 
hour. 

What  is  Patriotism  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  patriotism.  Some  men  argue  about 
patriotism.  You  cannot  argue  about  it.  There  are  some 
things  which,  if  they  do  not  catch  men  as  it  were 
by  intuition  and  spring  from  the  heart,  the  shafts  of 
intellect  will  never  arouse.  It  is  not  an  appeal  to 
reason  now,  but  to  something  infinitely  superior — the 
soul  of  men. 

Is  freedom  a  physical  thing?  No;  it  is  of  the  spirit, 
of  the  mind.  A  man  may  walk  these  streets  and  call 
himself  a  free  man,  and  yet  be  a  wretched  slave.  It 
is  the  mind  that  makes  men  free — the  determination  to 
be  free  in  spite  of  everything. 
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The  essence  of  freedom  must  ever  rest  in  society  upon 
that  spirit  of  patriotism,  which,  although  it  spring 
from  emotion  and  be  independent  of  reason,  is  the 
supremest  reasoning  of  mankind.  Patriotism  is  the 
supremest  common  sense.  Yet  there  are  some  men  in 
this  country  boasting  of  their  intellects,  affecting  to  be 
supermen,  who  reason  about  this  thing,  and  speak  of 
peace  when  there  goes  about  the  earth  a  ravenous  beast 
who  would  stick  his  fangs  into  the  very  vitals  of 
civilisation  and  disembowel  them. 

The  Day  of  the  Celt 

There  can  be  no  peace  or  civilisation  while  Prussian 
despotism  lives. 

Welshmen  in  .Australia  keep  alive  their  traditions, 
and  hold  their  own  as  we  are  doing  in  this  country. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  day  of  the  Celt.  For  a 
thousand  years  or  more  they  have  persecuted  us.  Now 
they  have  called  us  back  to  the  councils  of  the  nation 
in  the  supremest  hour  of  the  nation’s  trial.  That  is 
the  answer  of  the  Celt  to  the  Sassenach  after  a  thousand 
years.  We  have  turned  to  them  the  other  cheek. 

Our  Cause  shall  Prevail 

Although  they  have  oppressed,  persecuted  us,  we 
remember  nothing,  only  that  they  are  in  trouble,  when 
we  are  called  out.  In  Australia  we  see  a  new  manhood. 
There  we  have  Celt  and  Saxon  blending  together  and 
producing  great  and  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
physical  man.  They  are  reared  in  the  free  air.  Liberty 
is  not  only  their  natural  heritage ;  it  is  to  them  the  very 
breath  of  their  lives. 
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These  are  great  times.  I  look  around  and  see  men 
in  khaki  in  this  gathering,  men  who  stand  for  those 
valiant  Welsh  regiments  who  have  made  their  name 
immortal  in  this  war,  and  when  I  think  it  is  the  happy 
privilege  of  Australians  now  in  France  to  fight  alongside 
the  men  of  my  native  country  I  am  indeed  glad.  I  feel 
that  neither  my  countrymen  of  the  land  of  my  nativity 
nor  those  of  the  land  of  my  adoption  will  fall  short  in 
the  hour  of  trial. 

Here,  in  this  great  hour  of  trial,  we  in  the  Dominions 
look  to  Britons  for  a  lead.  We  must  win.  We  are 
fighting  for  a  deathless  principle.  And  though  we  walk 
for  a  time  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
yet  our  cause  is  right  and  it  shall  prevail. 


ON  THE  WILL  TO  CONQUER 

Delivered  at  the  City  Hall ,  Bristol,  at  the  Presentation 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  Bristol ,  May  22, 
1916,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

It  is  a  very  great  honour  to  have  conferred  on  me  the 
freedom  of  this  ancient  and  illustrious  city,  whose  tradi¬ 
tions  go  back  into  the  very  earliest  records  of  our  history. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  for  one  who  comes  from  the  newest 
of  new  lands  across  the  sea  to  have  this  honour.  I  feel 
as  I  enter  an  atmosphere  of  this  kind  that  I  am  lifted 
from  a  dull  prosaic  present — or  what  would  be  the  dull 
prosaic  present  if  we  were  not  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
stirring  crisis — into  those  great  and  spacious  days  when 
the  fame  of  Bristol  was  made,  and  inscribed  imperish- 
ably  on  the  scroll  of  England’s  fame. 

Sanctified  by  Tradition 

You  have  added  my  name  to  that  long  list  of  men 
whose  greatness  is  intermingled  with  the  ancient  history 
of  our  nation,  and  when  I  came  into  this  city,  as  the 
representative  of  a  country  which  has  no  past,  which 
lives  strenuously,  and  has  this  hundred  years  devoted 
itself  to  looking  forward  and  to  tearing  out  of  the 
wilderness,  and  from  the  tenacious  grasp  of  Nature,  a 
new  Empire,  a  new  nation,  when  I  come  to  this  place 
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which  is  saturated  by  tradition,  sanctified  by  it,  I  am 
awed  by  the  atmosphere. 

I  have  said  something  about  your  great  men,  the 
mere  recapitulation  of  whose  names  would  take  up  more 
time  than  I  have  at  my  disposal ;  but,  my  lord,  when 
you  mentioned  the  name  of  Lord  Nelson  as  one  of  your 
Freemen,  and  when  I  remember  all  that  name  connotes, 
I  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  honour  you  do  me. 

Nelson  and  Frobisher 

But  for  Nelson  all  Europe  would  have  been  undone; 
but  for  him  military  despotism  would  assuredly  have 
levelled  to  the  ground  even  the  loftiest  summits  of 
democratic  institutions  in  Europe.  And  when  I  turn 
from  Nelson  to  the  days  of  the  Armada,  and  remember 
Frobisher,  and  think  of  those  two  great  crises  in.  the 
history  of  England  and  the  great  victory  for  freedom 
achieved  by  those  illustrious  men — West  Country  men 

_ men  taken  from  this  breeding-ground  of  seamen; 

this  place  which  has  been  the  cradle  whence  those 
adventurous  spirits  went  forth  and  hewed  from  the 
mighty  world  that  lay  unexplored  and  untouched  the 
vast  Empire  we  now  call  Ours,  how  can  I  but  feel 
overshadowed? 

Stepping-stones  to  Achievement 

Yet,  in  conferring  this  Freedom,  you  have  but  sym¬ 
bolised  that  love  and  affection  and  the  close  and  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  that  now  exists  between  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  of  Britain.  So,  because  I  represent  Aus¬ 
tralia,  I  make  bold  to  return,  in  some  fashion,  my 
thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  by  this  cere- 
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mony,  in  which  you  have  symbolised  a  gathering  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  whole  Empire  into  one 
great,  solid,  and  indissoluble  band,  which  neither  time 
nor  circumstances  shall  break  and  which  nothing  but 
our  own  incredible  folly  can  destroy. 

This  ceremony  in  this  historic  place  symbolises  the 
gathering  together  of  the  scattered  families  of  nations 
which  have  sprung  from  this  green  and  smiling  Britain 
of  ours  and  gone  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
have  struggled  with  Nature,  have  overcome  obstacles, 
have  regarded  impossibilities  but  as  stepping-stones  to 
achievement,  and  we  recognise  that  we  are  all  gathered 
together  and  are  still  members  of  the  one  family. 

The  Apotheosis  of  Force 

In  France  Australian  soldiers  and  soldiers  of  the 
West  Country  are  mingling  their  blood  for  a  common 
cause,  are  fighting  side  by  side ;  and  so  this  ceremony 
here  wafts  us  from  this  peaceful  and  sheltered  Isle 
where,  thanks  to  the  great  British  Navy,  we  have  had 
time  to  prepare  to  meet  and  overcome  our  cruel  enemy ; 
it  takes  us  from  these  peaceful  shores,  and,  our  eyes 
cleared  by  the  inspiration  of  this  ceremony  and  by  that 
which  it  involves,  we  see  the  blood-stained  fields  of 
France  and  Flanders,  see  men  fighting  and  dying,  and 
we  realise  that  this  war  is  not  a  war  merely  in  which 
men  seek,  moved  by  passion,  to  slay  one  another, 
desirous  of  the  lust  of  gain,  aggrandisement'  of  Empire, 
or  influenced  by  dynastic  ambition,  but  a  war  in  which 
men  are  dying  every  day  for  liberty. 

Those  great  liberties  that  we  now  possess,  and  have 
enjoyed  as  Englishmen  these  many  centuries,  every  one 
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of  them  is  the  fruit  of  battle  and  has  emanated  from 
men,  been  caused  by  men,  who  were  prepared  to  die 
rather  than  live  as  slaves.  And  so  I  say  that  those 
men  who  see  in  this  war  nothing  but,  as  it  were,  the 
apotheosis  of  force,  who  see  nothing  in  this  mutilation 
of  poor  suffering  bodies,  nothing  in  these  dead  and  dying 
men— and  the  wounded  and  lame— who  see  nothing  in 
these  things  but  the  outcome  of  brute  force,  fail  to  see 
behind  the  screen  the  eternal  struggle  between  Might 
and  Right. 

Stripped  for  the  Fray 

It  is  because  of  this  that  England  and  the  world  have 
risen  to  take  their  part  in  the  struggle;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  Australia  has  stepped  into  the  arena  and 
stripped  for  the  fray — that  young  nation,  which  has  no 
history,  whose  whole  existence  has  been  one  of  endeavour 
peacefully  to  develop  the  resources  of  its  mighty  heritage. 
This  cataclysm  of  war  threatens  all  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  Australia  has  found  that  the  only  way  by 
which  it  can  peacefully  develop  its  resources  is  to  leave 
them  and  fight  for  everything  it  holds  dear. 

A  New  England 

All  these  things  are  symbolised  by  this  ceremony 
to-day.  We  are  fighting  in  a  common  cause.  We  are 
fighting  independently  of  class  or  section;  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  that  which  underlies  everything  that  a  Britisher 
holds  dear. 

Whether  we  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  we  have  in 
the  past  used  those  opportunities  which  circumstances 
have  given  us,  whether  we  have  thought  too  little  of 
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the  welfare  of  our  neighbour  or  not,  whether  we  were 
floating  down  idly  on  the  tide  of  pleasure,  caring  nothing, 
thinking  of  no  duty  but  only  of  privilege  and  opportunity — 
I  believe  now  there  is  a  surge  sweeping  through  the  mind 
of  every  Englishman,  every  Britisher  :  something  that 
will  make  him  a  better  man  than  ever  he  was  before ; 
something  that  will  make  us,  when  these  blood-red 
mists  of  war  have  passed  away,  endeavour  to  lay  the 
foundation-stones  of  a  new  England  and  a  better 
Britain — an  infinitely  better  one  than  we  knew  before, 
in  which  every  man  shall  have  a  place,  and  in 
which  it  shall  never  be  said  there  are  millions  on 
the  verge  of  starvation  in  a  country  which  is  the  richest 
in  the  world. 

Australia’s  Heritage 

Australian  trade  with  Britain  is  great  and  is  daily 
growing;  in  ships  and  ship  building  we  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested.  The  carrying  trade  of  the  world  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  us  dearly.  We  have  in  Australia  a  tremen¬ 
dous  heritage  which  few,  if  any,  Britishers  realise.  We 
live  in  a  continent  which,  though  it  holds  but  5,000,000 
souls,  could  support  with  ease  100,000,000 ;  and  we  are 
the  trustees  for  the  whole  civilised  world  and  the  British 
race  in  particular.  We  are  the  trustees,  and  upon  us 
has  been  cast  the  responsibility  of  developing  that  great 
continent,  of  steering  the  infant  feet  of  its  people  along 
right  lines.  We  have  endeavoured  to  keep,  and  have 
kept,  the  fountain  of  Anglo-Saxonism  pure  in  that 
country.  Australia  is  a  great  country ;  it  is  a  country 
to  which  the  British  people  may  appeal  with  confidence 
in  their  hour  of  peril. 
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Ours  is  a  common  cause.  We  are,  indeed,  your 
kinsmen ;  our  interests  are  identical.  Though  removed 
by  two  thousand  leagues  of  water,  yet  we  are  your 
kinsmen  :  your  interests  are  our  interests.  I  feel  that, 
in  coming  here,  I  come  to  a  population  which  largely 
looks  to  the  sea  for  its  livelihood,  for  this  place  is  a 
gateway  to  the  world  through  which  generations  of 
Englishmen  have  gone  out — eastward  and  westward,  no 
place  being  too  far  distant — into  the  unknown,  unafraid. 

Too  Good  a  Friend 

And  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  Bristol  is  facing  the 
crisis  of  to-day.  The  men  who  made  the  reputation  of 
this  place — men  like  Cabot,  Frobisher  and  Penn,  and 
Nelson,  the  greatest  of  all — cast  out  all  fear  and  doubt. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  cast  out  fear ;  it  is  necessary  to 
cast  out  doubt  also.  Unless  a  man  cast  out  fear, 
though  he  call  himself  free,  yet  he  is  of  slaves  the 
basest.  We  must  have  no  fear  or  doubt.  We  are 
faced  with  the  greatest  crisis  in  all  our  lives.  A  great 
nation  has  organised  for  forty  years  to  destroy  us.  All 
the  while  we  slumbered  on  peacefully,  relying  upon  the 
protection  of  the  benign  Providence  that  throughout  the 
ages  has  been  almost  too  good  a  friend  to  us,  and  we 
have  managed  to  muddle  through  somehow  or  other 
everywhere. 

No  Muddling  Through 

But  there  has  come  a  time  when  muddling  will  no 
longer  serve.  We  must  go  out  to  meet  the  crisis  in 
the  spirit  that  Drake  fought  the  Armada,  and  Nelson 
conquered  at  Trafalgar — without  fear,  without  doubt, 
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perfectly  confident  that  if  we  regard  all  things  else  as 
subordinate,  if  we  concentrate  our  efforts,  if  we  organise 
our  resources,  victory  is  as  surely  ours  as  that  the  sun 
shall  shine  to-morrow.  But  nothing  less  than  that  spirit 
will  serve,  and  nothing  less  than  that  preparation  will 
be  sufficient. 


ON  AFTER-THE-WAR  PROBLEMS 

Delivered  at  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester ,  May  26, 

1916. 

Two  years  ago,  the  picture  of  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander 
standing  on  London  Bridge  and  gazing  around  on  the 
ruins  of  the  city  was  no  less  wildly  improbable  than 
that  an  Australian  come  to  urge  the  abandonment  of  the 
present  economic  policy  in  this,  its  very  citadel,  should 
meet  with  so  cordial  a  reception  from  this  great  audience. 

National  Suicide 

But  events  move  now  with  startling  rapidity.  This 
war  has  indeed  wrought  miracles.  Its  fires  have  swept 
through  the  world,  compelling  mankind  to  face  the  stern 
realities  of  life.  The  screen  of  cherished  illusions,  conven¬ 
tions,  doctrines  that  hid  from  us  the  world  as  it  really 
was,  has  been  licked  up  by  the  flames.  We  see  now  the 
world  as  it  is  and  understand  what  this  war  really  means 
to  us.  We  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  fires 
of  war  do  not  only  scorch  the  surface  of  our  lives, 
but  go  down  deep  into  their  very  roots.  And  we  see, 
too,  that  the  relations  between  our  economic  policy 
and  national  safety  are  so  intimate  that  to  act  as  if 
these  two  things  had  no  such  relations  is  a  certain  way 
to  national  suicide. 

I  admit,  of  course,  that  this  argument  will  not  appeal 
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to  those  in  whom  the  love  of  country  is  extinct.  But  to 
the  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  employer  or  employee,  in 
whose  breast  the  fires  of  patriotism  are  not  burnt  out, 
the  recognition  of  this  great  truth  is  like  a  searchlight 
illuminating  the  darkness  in  which  are  hidden  a  thousand 
menacing  shapes.  All  shams  and  illusions  fall  from  him 
like  a  cloak  as  he  prepares  to  meet  the  danger  he  sees 
around  him.  He  no  longer  troubles  about  what  he 
believed  in  the  past;  he  is  concerned  only  with  what  he 
must  do  in  the  present. 

Manchester’s  Example 

And  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  reason  why,  in  Man¬ 
chester,  the  Mecca  of  laissez-faire,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  by  an  overwhelming  majority  declared  the 
economic  policy  which  for  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century  has  been  regarded  with  almost  religious  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  people  of  Britain  as  inadequate  to  serve  them 
in  this  great  crisis. 

And,  inspired  by  the  example  of  Manchester,  the 
people  of  Britain  will  go  and  do  likewise.  Indeed,  have 
you  not  a  saying  here  that  what  Lancashire  thinks  to-day, 
England  will  think  to-imorrow? 

Time  and  Tide  .... 

Let  us  hope  that  the  dawn  of  this  new  day,  when 
Britain  shall  stand  fully  equipped  with  modern  economic 
weapons,  will  not  be  too  long  delayed,  for  the  tide  of 
circumstances,  already  rushing  by  with  ever-increasing 
swiftness,  will  not  wait  for  laggards.  If  we  do  not  act 
soon  we  shall  not  be  able  to  act  at  all. 

Since  I  came  to  Britain,  at  the  invitation  of  the  British 
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Government,  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  out  what  seemed 
to  me  the  gravity  of  the  present  situation  and  the  things 
necessary  to  be  done  to  deal  with  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
spoken  plainly,  for  I  had  a  message  to  deliver  that  I 
wished  the  men  -and  women  of  Britain  not  only  to  hear 
but  to  understand.  In  some  quarters  my  words  may  have 
given  offence.  But  I  cannot  think  any  apology  is 
demanded  of  a  man  who,  in  the  gravest  crisis  of  our 
history,  speaks  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart. 

Speaking  for  the  Dominions 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  I,  who  am  not  an  elector  of 
Britain,  should  not  speak  with  such  assurance  upon  a 
matter  which  they  conceive  to  be  one  concerning  Great 
Britain  alone.  If  I  thought  that  this  was  the  spirit  in 
which  the  people  of  Britain  regarded  the  representatives 
of  the  great  oversea  Dominions,  I  should  be  silent;  but 
because  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  regard  us  of 
the  Dominions  as  one  of  themselves,  and  that  the  matters 
upon  which  I  have  spoken  concern  oversea  Britain  as 
vitally  as  Britain  herself,  I  have  spoken,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  speak,  as  I  feel. 

Victory  not  yet 

The  war  still  rages  furiously.  Victory  is  not  in  sight. 
Yet  we  must  win.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  at  once 
hasten  victory  and  deal  with  the  after-the-war  problems? 

I  think  there  is.  I  think  an  economic  policy  can  be 
devised  that  will  do  both  these  things. 

The  economic  policy  we  want  must  be  an  effective 
weapon  against  our  enemy  during  the  war,  shortening 
its  duration  and  making  decisive  victory  possible ;  it  must 
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ensure  to  us  the  fruits  of  victory,  enable  Britain  to  deal 
with  after-the-war  problems  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
our  resources,  increase  our  production  of  wealth,  and 
provide  employment  for  the  people  at  fair  and  reasonable 
wages  and  conditions  of  labour,  and  it  must  ensure 
Britain’s  national  safety  and  our  future  industrial  and 
commercial  welfare. 

Our  Present  Policy - 

These  are  the  irreducible  minima  of  any  economic 
policy.  All  these  things  must  be  done,  and  not  merely 
some  of  them. 

Now,  the  first  question  we  have  U>  ask  ourselves  is, 
Will  the  present  economic  policy  serve  our  purpose  in  these 
matters?  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not.  It  will  not  help  us 
to  win  the  war;  it  will  not  help  us  to  secure  the  fruits 
of  victory ;  it  will  not  help  to  deal  with  after-the-war 
problems;  it  will  do  nothing  for  Labour;  it  will  not  help 
us  to  produce  more  wealth ;  and  it  most  emphatically  will 
not  ensure  either  our  national  safety  or  our  industrial  or 
commercial  welfare.  For  our  present  economic  policy  is 
to  leave  things  alone,  to  rely  upon  the  uncorrelated  efforts 
of  individuals,  to  subordinate  the  safety  and  needs  of  the 
State  to  those  of  the  individual. 

Must  be  Changed 

We  need  not  discuss  its  value  in  normal  times,  but 
only  whether  it  is  suited  to  our  present  needs.  Will 
anyone  say  that  the  conditions  of  British  industries  before 
the  war  were  satisfactory?  Will  they  say  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  German  control  and  influence  over  our  trade 
and  finance  is  compatible  with  our  national  safety  and 
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industrial  prosperity,  or  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  not 
an  intolerable  insult  to  our  pride  of  race?  Will  anyone 
whose  judgment  is  not  swayed  by  interest  say  it  is? 
There  must  be  a  change.  The  question  is  how  far  is  that 
change  to  go. 

My  answer  is — it  must  go  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  do 
those  things  which  will  ensure  our  national  and  economic 
salvation.  We  must  not  have  a  change  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change  or  to  please  doctrinaires.  We  must  not 
force  upon  people  our  idea  of  happiness,  but  create  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  every  normal  man  and  woman  can  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  being  happy  in  their  own  way. 

To  Win  the  War - 

We  must  approach  the  matter  in  the  spirit  of  business 
men  confronted  with  a  business  proposition.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  problem,  vast,  complex,  bristling  with 
difficulties  which  cannot  be  solved  by  any  hard-and-fast 
method.  What  will  suit  one  industry  will  not  suit  another. 
We  must  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  with 
open  minds  guided  only  by  one  definite  and  unalterable 
purpose  :  the  national  and  economic  welfare  of  the  country. 

We  must  win  this  war.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 
prevent  our  enemy  defeating  us.  Such  a  result  would 
be,  in  effect,  a  defeat,  a  brief  breathing  space  before 
another — and  for  us  a  final — war.  For  there  can  be  no 
peace  or  compromise  between  the  powers  of  Good  and 
Evil,  between  Right  and  Might,  between  the  ideals  of 
Germany  and  those  of  Britain. 

Nothing  short  of  decisive  victory  over  the  enemy  will 
suffice.  And  the  glimmer  of  the  day  of  victory  is  not  yet 
in  sight.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  battle  follow  one  another 
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as  though  war  was  henceforth  to  be  the  normal  lot  of 
mankind.  The  fury  of  the  enemy’s  assaults  shows  no 
signs  of  exhaustion.  We  must  not  delude  ourselves  with 
vain  repetitions  or  live  in  a  paradise  of  fools. 

We  must  Organise - 

We  cannot  hope  to  conquer  unless  we  organise  all  our 
forces  and  use  every  weapon  in  our  armoury.  One  of  the 
most  effective  is  the  economic  weapon.  To  neglect  to  use 
it  is  not  only  folly,  it  is  criminal.  We  can  forge  ar 
economic  spear  whose  keen  point  will  bury  itself  deep  in 
the  Achilles  heel  of  Germany,  and  will  bring  victory  in 
sight  by  destroying  the  foundations  upon  which  rests  the 
magnificent  structure  of  German  military  power. 

Our  Economic  Resources 

It  will  prick  the  bladder  of  confidence  which,  blown 
out  by  lust  of  Empire,  alluring  (hopes  of  vast,  increasing 
trade  and  industry,  and  bright  prospects  of  employment 
after  the  war,  now  buoys  up  the  German  nation  as, 
with  its  feet  soddened  with  the  blood  of  millions  of 
its  best  and  bravest  sons,  it  steps  callously  over  their 
poor  dead  bodies  towards  this  glittering  goal  which 
it  cannot  reach  but  towards  which  it  presses  on  and 
ever  on. 

Blot  out  this  prospect  which  now  lures  them  on ; 
destroy  that  hope  of  economic  domination  of  the  earth 
which  was  and  is  the  reason  why  Germany  made,  and  still 
wages,  war,  which  now  upholds  the  German  nation  in 
its  privations,  dries  the  tears  of  the  widows  for  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  assuages  the  grief  of  fathers  for  their  sons, 
consoles  the  great  financiers  whose  greed,  blinding  their 
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reason,  spurred  them  to  back  Prussian  militarism  with 
their  millions,  but  who  now  see  these  slipping  from  them  : 
destroy  that  hope  and  you  destroy  the  mainspring  of 
Germany’s  tremendous  fighting  power. 

Stronger  than  Armies 

Let  Germany  once  realise  that  the  prize,  for  which 
she  staked  all,  is  gone ;  let  her  once  see  plainly  that  she 
can  never  clutch  the  prize  for  which  she  has  lost  her 
soul,  then,  although  she  rage  like  a  beast  into  which 
all  the  fiends  of  hell  have  entered,  she  is  doomed  to 
defeat. 

Is  there  one  reason  why  we  should  not  do  this  obvious 
sensible  and  proper  thing,  which  will  not  lead  one  man 
more  to  death,  yet  which  is  more  potent  than  many 
armies,  since  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
not  all  the  legions  of  the  enemy  can  turn  it  from  its 
course? 

Doubts  and  Fears 

Faintheart  cries  :  “  Will  not  this  infuriate  the  Germans 
and  spur  them  on  to  do  some  desperate  and  frightful 
things?  ”  O  ye  of  little  faith  !  In  what  spirit  do  you 
make  war?  Do  you  think  that  victory  will  ever  come 
to  men  oppressed  with  doubts  and  fears?  Have  you  no 
faith  in  the  justice  of  your  cause— no  belief  in  the  valour 
of  your  race?  How  can  you  hope  to  win  this  war  if  you 
fear  what  your  enemy  may  do?  Rather  must  you  make 
him  fear  what  you  can  and  will  do.  In  this  spirit  alone 
can  you  conquer. 

But  what  can  Germany  do  that  she  has  not  already 
done,  or  is  now  preparing  to  do?  Do  you  think  she 
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will  spare  you  one  of  these  things  because  you  shrink 
from  hurting  her?  Believe  me,  she  has  not  hesitated, 
she  will  not  hesitate,  to  use  every  means — no  matter 
how  barbarous  or  inhuman — to  crush  us  and  our  brave 
Allies.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  use  this  legitimate 
weapon  from  whose  point  no  blood  drips,  to  which  all 
nations,  save  ours,  resort  in  times  of  perfect  peace,  to 
give  us  victory  and  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  world? 

Britain  for  Britons 

Do  you  suggest  that  we  should  rather  prolong  this 
war,  offer  up  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  brave  men, 
pour  out  millions  of  our  treasure,  heaping  upon  ourselves 
and  those  who  come  after  us  crushing  burdens  of  debt, 
invite  defeat  and  throw  away  this  great  aid  to  victory, 
than  that  we  should  change  our  economic  policy? 
Do  you  say  that  it  were  better  that  Britain  should 
suffer  defeat  rather  than  break  those  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  that  existed  between  this  country  and  Germany 
before  the  war,  under  cover  of  which  Germany  secured 
such  a  hold  upon  British  industries  that  nothing  but 
this  war  saved  us  from  completely  losing  our  economic 
independence? 

Have  we  become  so  spineless  and  degenerate  as  to 
be  content  to  allow  Germany  to  straddle  the  world  like 
a  Colossus,  honeycombing  and  disorganising  our  in¬ 
dustries,  depriving  our  workers  of  employment,  and 
gathering  into  her  hands  the  economic  reins  of  our 
Empire?  It  was  not  in  this  spirit  that  the  men  of  our 
race  set  forth  to  carve  out  the  British  Empire,  nor  is  it 
in  this  spirit  that  we  can  hold  the  heritage  they  have 
handed  over  to  us.  If  we  are  to  win  this  war,  we  must 
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put  all  other  thing's  aside  and  use  every  weapon  at  our 
command  that  will  help  us  to  victory. 

If  the  sole  reason  for  an  economic  policy  was  that  it 
was  necessary  to  win  the  war,  who  among"st  us  would 
deny  its  ample  justification?  And  this  war  involves 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  living — our  liberties, 
our  free  institutions  of  government,  the  prospects  which 
the  future  holds  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  the 
development  of  our  resources,  our  trade  and  industry — 
all  are  at  stake,  and  if  we  fall  short  of  victory,  will 
shrivel  and  ultimately  perish. 

We  must  be  Ready 

But  the  justification  and  need  for  a  new  economic 
policy  do  not  rest  upon  this  alone.  If  we  are  to  reap 
and  hold  the  fruits  of  victory,  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
after-the-war  problems,  if  the  conditions  of  the  people 
are  to  be  permanently  bettered,  we  must  turn  over  a 
new  economic  leaf.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more 
than  touch  upon  one  or  two  of  the  many  aspects  of  this 
great  matter  to-night.  Its  scope  is  as  wide  as  that  of 
the  nation  itself.  It  affects  intimately  every  one  of  the 
activities,  of  our  national,  social,  and  economic  life.  Its 
every  phase  is  of  intense  interest  to  all  men,  for  it  is 
literally  a  matter  of  national,  industrial,  and  social  life 
and  death. 

Let  me  very  briefly  indeed  refer  to  two  points. 

I  know  you  realise  that  the  tide  of  circumstances  is 
carrying  us  with  ever  increasing  swiftness  towards  the 
maelstrom  of  after-the-war  problems.  As  surely  as  we 
live,  so  surely  shall  we,  within  a  space  of  time  all  too 
short  for  the  preparations  we  must  make  to  avoid 
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destruction,  be  in  the  very  vortex.  Nothing  will  then 
avail.  Neither  prayers  nor  vain  regrets,  nor  hurried 
rushing  hither  and  thither.  We  shall  be  like  those  men 
warned  of  the  Flood,  who  turned  away  with  indifference 
or  in  derision  and  were  swept  away  by  the  rushing  waters. 

r 

When  Peace  is  Declared 

If  we  would  save  ourselves,  we  must  act  now.  We 
must  prepare  to  hold  our  own  in  the  great  demand  by  the 
world  after  the  Avar  for  machinery,  bridges,  wealth  of  one 
sort  or  another,  or  see  the  industrial  and  commercial 
sceptre  wrested  from  our  nerveless  hand. 

We  must  prepare  to  cope  with  the  tremendous  dis¬ 
location  of  machinery  which  peace  will  bring  in  its  train. 
We  must  prepare  to  deal  with  the  millions  of  men  set  free 
from  war.  We  must  prepare  a  place  worthy  of  these  men 
who  have  saved  the  Empire.  We  who  have  boasted  that 
we  stand  in  this  great  conflict  for  the  highest  ideals  of 
civilisation  must  see  to  it  that  we  act  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  this  proud  boast.  We  must  make  the  Empire  a  place 
worthy  of  free  men. 

A  Comprehensive  Scheme 

We  ought  not  to  let  it  be  said  that  the  men  who  offered 
up  their  lives  for  their  country  came  back  to  a  land  where 
there  was  no  place  for  them  or  where  millions  struggle 
on  the  verge  of  the  abyss  of  destitution.  We  have  said 
that  this  Empire  is  worth  dying  for.  Let  us  prove  our 
words  so  that  no  man  shall  be  able  to  say  :  “There  was 
no  place  for  me.” 

If  we  want  to  hold  this  Empire  we  must  create  condi- 
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tions  that  will  breed  a  virile  race.  I  lay  it  down  that 
in  the  great  and  noble  edifice  we  are  to  build,  whose 
stones  are  cemented  with  the  blood  of  our  bravest  men, 
there  must  be  a  chance  for  every  man.  Nothing  less 
ought  to  be  attempted,  nothing  less  will  serve.  You 
must  create  new  industries,  you  must  develop  those  you 
have  already.  A  comprehensive  scheme  of  organisation 
must  cover  the  whole  industrial  field,  the  units  in  every 
industry  must  be  co-ordinated,  better  methods  introduced. 
You  must  summon  science  to  your  aid,  walk  with  her 
daily,  and  let  her  guide  your  feet  by  her  clear  shining 
light. 

Back  to  the  Land 

And  you  must  use  the  land  of  Britain  to  grow  more 
of  the  food  that  Britain  consumes.  In  this  way  you 
will  build  your  industrial  edifice  upon  the  solid  rock  of 
agriculture,  and  you  will  widen  the  field  for  breeding  the 
agricultural  labourer  who  throughout  our  history  has  kept 
the  race  from  degenerating.  But  you  cannot  increase  this 
class  of  men,  you  cannot  prevent  it  from  dwindling,  unless 
you  pay  decent  wages.  You  must  organise  agriculture  so 
as  to  retain  the  home  markets  for  the  British  farmer,  and 
he  in  his  turn  must  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage. 

We  must  produce  more  wealth.  Our  national  capital 
is  dwindling  away.  Our  foreign  securities,  which  yearly 
brought  us  great  tolls  in  interest  from  foreign  countries, 
will  be  wasted  in  the  fires  of  war.  We  shall  have  a  great 
national  debt,  compared  with  which  all  past  public  debts 
will  be  as  nothing.  We  shall  have  new  responsibilities  in 
providing  for  large  numbers  of  those  whose  productive 
power  has  been  affected  by  the  war,  and  who,  together 
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with  their  families  and  the  families  of  the  dead,  will  be 
our  sacred  charge. 

With  reduced  capital  we  must  produce  more  wealth 
in  order  to  meet  the  Gargantuan  obligations  imposed 
upon  us  by  this  war.  We  must  produce  more  wealth. 
National  preservation  demands  it.  The  only  hope  of 
holding  our  positions  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world  is  to  increase  our  production.  If  we  fail,  it  is  the 
end  of  all  our  greatness.  Though  we  may  linger  yet 
awhile,  our  glory  will  for  ever  have  passed  away.  There 
is  but  one  way  by  which  we  can  be  saved.  Let  us  then, 
without  delay,  resolve  to  take  it. 


\ 


ON  AUSTRALIA'S  FIGHTING  SERVICES 

Delivered  before  sailors  of  the  battle-cruiser  H.M.A.S. 

“  Australia  ” 

This  ship  stands  beyond  anything-  else  for  the  Navy  of 
Australia.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Australia  is  proud  of 
you.  We  do  not  hear  very  much  about  you — but  that  is 
all  to  the  good.  For  in  these  days  it  is  only  about  the 
dead  that  we  hear.  You  have  been  doing,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do,  great  work.  One  of  these  days,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  your  happy  fortune  to  be  able  to  get  within 
punching  distance  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  time  to  time  about 
the  brotherhod  of  man,  about  humanitarianism,  and  about 
the  necessity  for  making  an  early  peace.  I  am  a  man  of 
peace;  I  believe  in  peace;  but  this  war  has  been  forced 
upon  us  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  getting  peace,  and 
that  is  by  destroying  for  ever  the  power  of  Germany. 
I  am  sure  that  when  your  time  comes — and  I  hope  you 
will  have  the  good  fortune  of  getting  in  an  early  blow — 
you  will  act  up  to  the  reputation  which  you  have  already 
achieved,  and  that  splendid  reputation  which  your  brothers 
and  fellow-citizens,  the  soldiers  of  Australia,  have  made 
for  themselves. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  the  people  of  Australia, 
your  relatives  and  friends,  to  know  about  you,  about  your 
work,  and  about  your  movements,  because  the  Navy 
works  under  the  cover  of  silence.  It  does  great  deeds 

iso 
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and  blushes  to  find  them  fame.  Of  necessity  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  know  all  you  have  done,  but  of  this  we  are 
certain  :  you  have  done  your  share  in  keeping  England 
free  from  the  cruel  invader.  By  ceaseless  watch  and 
ward,  throughout  night  and  day,  throughout  storms  and 
adversity,  you  have  played  your  part  during  the  last 
twenty  months,  and  I  am  glad  indeed  to  think  that  this 
new  Navy  of  Australia,  which  was  once  called  a  tin-pot 
navy,  has  been  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself. 

H.M.A.S.  “  Sydney  ” 

The  Sydney  had  better  luck  in  being  able  to  show  the 
mettle  of  her  pasture,  demonstrating  to  the  world  what 
Australian  seamen  can  do.  The  worst  of  the  British 
Navy  is  this,  that  it  is  so  very  powerful  and  efficient  that 
the  other  gentlemen  will  not  come  out  and  give  it  a 
chance.  And  if  they  do  come  out,  they  race  back  like 
greyhounds  to  their  kennels  the  moment  they  are  chal¬ 
lenged.  But  they  may  muster  up  courage  one  day,  or 
circumstances  may  arise  to  bring  them  out.  Then  you 
will  have  your  chance,  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
take  full  advantage  of  it. 

Australia’s  Pride 

When  I  think  of  the  men  of  this  ship,  Australians  who 
have  previously  passed  all  their  lives  under  the  genial 
sunshine  of  the  peaceful  south,  braving  the  storms  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  glorying  in  their  perils,  I  am  thrilled. 
You  have  come  here  out  of  your  own  habitat,  and  you 
are  playing  the  part  of  men.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  us 
in  Australia.  We  are  all  proud  that  the  men  of  this 
battleship  have  done  well. 
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In  this  war,  in  which  Australia,  like  every  other  part 
of  the  Empire,  finds  itself  to-day,  our  Commonwealth  is 
going-  to  do  its  best  until  the  end  is  achieved.  We  are 
fighting  for  a  great  principle,  one  upon  which  the  edifice 
of  Australian  democracy  is  based.  We  are  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty.  You  know  the  party 
to  which  I  belong  and  the  principles  which  we  advocate. 
We  stand  for  the  rights  of  the  people  and  have  always 
zealously  advocated  them.  We,  as  a  party,  turn  our 
backs  against  war  as  such,  but  we  recognise  the  facts 
of  life.  We  recognised  long  ago  that  war  was  as  great 
a  fact  in  life  as  death  itself,  and  had  to  be  faced ;  and, 
realising  that,  we  began  to  make  some  small  preparation 
to  meet  it. 

/ 

One  Hundred  Years  Hence 

As  you  know,  we  inaugurated  compulsory  military 
training  and  established  the  Australian  Navy,  which  is 
now  part  of  the  greatest  navy  of  the  world,  a  navy  which 
is  now  engaged  in  defending  the  whole  of  the  Empire 
and  the  seas  dividing  its  scattered  parts.  Otherwise  our 
country  would  have  been  long  ago  crushed  under  the  iron 
heel  of  the  Prussian  despot.  But  our  Australian  Navy, 
still  in  its  infancy,  will  become  great,  because  Australia, 
in  a  hundred  years’  time — no,  in  a  less  period  than  that 
will  be  a  great  nation,  and  to  you  is  given  the  honour 
and  the  good  fortune  of  being  the  vanguard  of  the  fleet. 

It  is  a  great  honour  to  live  in  these  days  when  there 
is  something  like  a  man’s  work  to  be  done.  I  pity  and 
despise  men  who  in  these  days  are  neither  ready  nor 
anxious  to  do  their  share  in  this  great  struggle.  It  is 
a  great  privilege  that  has  been  given  to  you  to  be  able 
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to  stand  in  the  very  vanguard  of  the  struggle  for  liberty. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  England  or  Australia  whose  whole 
existence  does  not  depend  upon  the  turn  of  this  struggle. 

On  Behalf  of  Labour 

Labour  in  Australia  governs  the  country.  I  am  the 
representative  of  a  party  every  one  of  whom  has  earned 
his  living  at  manual  labour.  I  stand  here  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  Government  every  one  of  whom  is  a  trade 
unionist.  I  am  the  head  of  a  great  organisation,  number¬ 
ing  twenty  thousand  -men,  as  the  result  of  which  no  man 
gets  employment  on  the  wharves  or  in  the  docks  of 
Australia  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  trade  union.  There¬ 
fore  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  Labour.  I  say  to  you  on 
behalf  of  Labour  and  on  behalf  of  democracy,  that  there 
is  not  one  interest  which  Labour  holds  dear  and  not  one 
ideal  which  Labour  cherishes  which  must  not  be  crushed 
and  condemned  to  extinction  unless  we  win  the  war. 

A  Mighty  Responsibility 

Australia  is  a  good  country  to  live  in.  Surely  it  is  a 
good  country  to  fight  for.  It  ought  to  be  clear  to  the 
workers  of  Britain  that  this  is  a  workers’  war,  and  I 
cannot  understand  those  who  suggest  that  we  should 
stretch  out  to  Germany  the  hand  of  friendship  when 
the  enemy’s  serrated  bayonet  is  turning  in  our  bowels. 
Is  that  the  act  of  a  friend? 

Such  talk  is  the  talk  of  men  who  are  Germany’s 
agents.  I  care  not  what  may  be  their  motives — they  love 
Germany.  They  love  every  country  but  Britain.  I  cannot 
understand  the  man  who  says  he  has  no  country  or 
claims  to  love  every  country  on  earth.  I  love  my  home, 
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then  my  country,  and  if  there  is  any  surplus  love  left  it 
may  go  for  the  world.  Our  duty  as  men  is  to  stand  by 
our  country  and  race,  and  there  is  on  every  man’s 
shoujders  to-day  the  mighty  responsibility  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  edifice  of  freedom  which  our  Empire  has  stood 
for  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  Empire  that  has 
ever  existed. 

The  Man  who  Shirked 

The  world  will  have  no  time  hereafter  for  the  man 
who,  instead  of  doing  his  bit,  has  shirked  it.  He  shall 
be  a  pariah  and  a  leper  upon  whom  men  shall  spit.  They 
shall  say :  “  He  loafed,  he  shirked,  he  did  not  do  his 
duty.”  That  ought  not  be  said  of  any  free  man.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Australia  up  to  the  present  has 
enlisted  290,000  men  and  has  sent  160,000.  Shortly  we 
shall  have  an  Australian  Army  in  the  field  twice  as  great 
as  the  first  expeditionary  force  from  this  country  to 
France. 

Whatever  comes  or  goes,  Australia  is  determined  to 
do  her  duty. 


ON  HOW  WE  MUST  ORGANISE 


Delivered  before  the  New  South  Wales  Institute  of 
Journalists,  Sydney,  November  29,  1915,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Heney  presiding. 

Sixteen  months  have  passed  since  Germany  set  out  to 
destroy  France  by  a  lightning-like  stroke  at  her  heart. 
Paris  was  to  be  taken,  and  France  beaten  to  her  knees 
in  a  few  weeks ;  on  to  Calais  over  General  French’s  “con¬ 
temptible  little  army,”  and  then  the  bivouac  in  St.  James’s 
Park  and  Buckingham  Palace.  St.  Petersburg,  too,  was 
doomed. 

Sixteen  months  have  passed,  and  Paris  has  not  fallen, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  fall.  And  France,  so  far  from  being 
beaten  to  her  knees,  stands  there,  a  spectacle  to  thrill 
the  world  of  a  gallant  nation,  fearless,  resolute,  un¬ 
conquerable.  And,  despite  some  rude  buffeting,  Russia 
stands  yet  mistress  of  her  mighty  domain,  giving  ground 
here  and  there  only,  to  gather  from  her  limitless  resources 
enough  men  and  material  presently  to  sweep  the  braggart 
Teuton,  battered  and  bleeding,  into  his  lair.  Gallant 
little  Belgium,  resolving  to  die  rather  than  bow  the  knee 
to  the  cruel  tyrant,  still  struggles  nobly  on,  in  the  face 
of  her  country  laid  desolate,  her  fruitful  fields  blackened 
and  ruined  wastes,  her  glorious  monuments  of  architecture 
battered  ruins,  her  population  kept  from  starvation  only 
by  the  charity  of  a  pitying  world,  her  women  outraged, 
her  old  and  helpless  men  and  little  children  cruelly 
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murdered  and  mutilated.  And  more  inspiring-  than  all, 
we  see  the  British  flag  still  waving  triumphant  and  un¬ 
molested  in  every  sea,  while  not  one  German  ship  dare 
venture  from  the  crevices  into  which  they  have  crept. 
The  British  Navy  has  gloriously  upheld  its  ancient 
traditions.  Britannia  does  now,  as  never  before,  rule 
the  waves. 

If  Peace  were  made  Now 

If  peace  were  made  now,  each  belligerent  to  hold  what 
he  has,  Germany  would  have  Belgium,  part  of  Northern 
France,  and  Poland.  But  she  would  be  stripped  of  every 
oversea  possession,  and  the  highways  of  the  ocean  would 
be  closed  to  her. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other.  It  is  one  which  must 
compel  the  most  indifferent  to  ponder  deeply. 

'  .  I  t 

No  Quarter 

The  Allies  have  held  Germany  in  the  West,  but  they 
have  not  been  able  to  drive  her  back.  In  the  East, 
though  she  has  failed  to  destroy  Russia’s  field  armies, 
she  holds  Poland.  In  the  Balkans,  a  fruitful  field  for 
her  intrigues,  she  is  pressing  on  with  the  help  of 
Bulgaria;  the  way  to  Constantinople  is  clear,  and  already 
her  legions  are  reported  to  be  within  a  few  days’  march 
of  that  city ;  and  Gallipoli,  where  our  soldiers  have  won 
deathless  fame,  and  our  interests  in  the  East,  are  alike 
menaced.  We  must  face  the  position  squarely. 

Germany  is  organised  for  war.  She  has  long  been 
prepared  for  this  war,  and  the  tremendous  forces  thus 
generated  are  intended  to  destroy  us.  This  is  a  life- 
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and-death  struggle.  Germany  recognises  this,  and  she 
knows  that  she  may  expect  no  quarter  if  she  is  defeated. 
She  complains  that  she  has  no  friends.  Nations  fear 
her,  and  do  her  bidding;  but  let  her  fall,  and  the  world 
will  exult.  She  knows  this,  will  not  give  quarter,  and 
does  not  deserve  any. 

Men  and - 

We  must  face  the  position  as  it  is.  The  resources 
of  the  Allies  are  overwhelming.  We  must  organise  them. 
This  is  war.  It  is  no  use  having  overwhelming  numbers 
if  these  are  not  marshalled.  If  we  had  had  more  men, 
Gallipoli  would  now  have  been  ours.  The  Balkan  situation 
would  have  been  very  different.  We  should  have  been 
in  Constantinople ;  the  Australian  standard  would  have 
waved  from  St.  Sophia ;  the  back  door  to  Austria  would 
have  been  open,  and  our  troops  could  have  struck  at 
the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

More  Men 

It  would  have  been  well  if  we  had  more  men  then. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  have  them  now.  We  are  in 
this  war,  and  we  must  win  or  go  under.  There  is  no 
middle  course.  The  war  will  last  just  as  long  as  it  is 
allowed  to  drag  on,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  shorten 
it,  only  one  way  to  save  the  lives  of  our  brave  soldiers, 
only  one  way  of  keeping  Australia  a  country  where  a 
free  democracy  can  work  out  their  great  destiny,  and 
that  is  to  put  every  ounce  of  energy  and  every  man  we 
can  spare  for  that  purpose  into  the  war.  We  must 
take  off  our  coats  to  this  job,  and  we  must  not  only 
pull  them  off  to  fight,  but  to  work.  And  we  must  not 
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only  fight  and  work  in  earnest,  but  we  must  do  both 
things  systematically.  We  must  not  only  make  our 
efforts  against  the  enemy  reach  the  highest  maximum  of 
efficiency,  but  the  efforts  of  the  whole  community  must 
also  reach  that  point. 

Germany  is  a  braggart,  a  barbarian,  a  tyrant.  She 
has  earned  the  detestation  of  the  civilised  world  by  her 
barbarianism  and  the  calculating  cruelty  with  which  she 
has  waged  war.  The  horrors  of  Louvain,  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  have  seared  their  way  into  the  very 
soul  of  the  world,  and  will  never  be  forgotten.  But 
while  Germany  is  brutal,  tyrannical,  barbarous,  she  has 
qualities  that  it  would  be  well  that  we  should  imitate. 

Where  Germany  Excels 

I  do  not  speak  of  her  courage — we  have  courage ; 
or  her  tenacity — we  do  not  lack  that.  I  speak  of 
her  faculty  for  organisation,  her  system.  It  is  in  this 
quality,  or  qualities,  that  'the  German  nation  excels 
to-day. 

Science  fights  in  her  legions  of  destruction.  Science 
has  been  champion  counsellor  and  friend  in  her  industrial 
development,  and  is  so  now,  in  her  present  hour  of 
industrial  trial. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  organisa¬ 
tion  in  peace  or  war.  Germany  to-day  is  an  organised 
nation,  organised  for  war.  It  is  not  only  her  armies 
that  are  organised,  but  the  whole  nation,  one  hundred 
and  ten  millions  of  people,  for  German  methods  have 
extended  to  Austria,  although  not  perhaps  so  completely 
as  in  Germany.  Germany  has  been  organised  these  forty 
years,  and  for  at  least  twenty-five  years  she  has  been 
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organised  scientifically.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  enemy 
his  tremendous  smiting  power.  It  is  this  that  has  enabled 
him  so  far  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  starve 
him  into  surrender.  We,  too,  must  organise,  for  the 
combat  between  an  unorganised  nation  and  an  organised 
one  is  too  unequal. 

/ 

An  Industrial  Palace 

Germany  is  organised  for  peace  and  for  war.  In  Ger¬ 
many  science,  which  we  consider  to  be  a  thing  apart  from 
our  daily  lives,  is  part  of  the  work  of  industry.  It  pioneers 
the  way ;  it  prescribes  for  industry  when  it  is  ailing ;  it 
helps  it  out  of  difficulties,  counsels  it,  unlocks  for  it  the 
doors  of  the  magic  treasure-house  of  nature ;  it  eliminates 
waste,  it  utilises  by-products.  To-day  it  is  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  legions,  for  it  is  finding  substitutes  for 
those  things  which  the  Allies  are  preventing  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  country,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  is  increasing 
enormously  the  productivity  of  the  nation.  In  Germany 
organisation,  which  found  science  a  hermit  in  a  cell,  has 
enthroned  him  in  an  industrial  palace. 

Co-ordination  of  Effort 

And  how  can  we  organise?  The  basis  of  organisation 
is  the  co-ordination  of  effort.  Everything  is  put  to  its 
best  use,  every  person  to  that  task  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted.  It  is  not  possible  to  build  up  an  organisation 
like  that  of  Germany  in  a  day,  but  we  can  and  must  do 
something,  to  prevent  waste  of  energy  and  increase  our 
effective  strength  nationally,  industrially,  and  financially. 
We  have  to  get  results,  and  what  a  glorious  field  Aus¬ 
tralia  offers  for  this  work.  Where  is  there  a  country  with 
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such  magnificent  or  varied  resources  ?  Where  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  are  now  open  to  our  manufacturers?  That 
domination  of  British  and  Australian  trade  by  Germany 
was  a  grave  insult  upon  our  national  pride,  a  serious 
reflection  upon  our  enterprise.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
German  organisation. 

A  Self-contained  Nation 

Here  is  our  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  situation, 
and  it  is  an  opportunity  that  we  must  not  allow  to 
slip. 

For  organisation  is  not  a  question  of  academic  interest 
— it  is  vital.  We  must  face  the  position.  We  cannot 
finance  this  war  unless  we  both  increase  our  production 
and  lessen  our  consumption  of  oversea  goods.  Mr. 
McKenna  has  pointed  otit  that  victory  will  belong  (other 
things  being  equal)  to  that  side  which  can  marshal  the 
greatest  resources  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  avail¬ 
able  when  those  of  the  other  side  are  exhausted.  As  far 
as  possible,  we  must  be  a  self-contained  nation  during 
the  war.  We  must  produce  more  of  everything  we  can 
sell  oversea.  We  must  get  nothing  oversea  that  we  can 
produce  ourselves,  and  we  must  in  particular  buy  nothing 
except  from  Britain  and  her  Allies.  We  must  do  without 
luxuries. 

To  Increase  Productivity 

I  do  not  counsel  going  about  with  long  faces,  but 
only  with  resolute  ones.  The  will  to  conquer  is  half  the 
battle.  The  other  half  is  the  ability  to  hang  on  and  hit 
hard.  Let  us  show  those  nations  that  want  to  back  the 
winner  that  we  are  going  to  win. 
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Through  the  tariff  and  by  suitable  legislation  and 
administration,  the  Government  will  endeavour  to  assist 
the  country  to  economise  its  resources  wisely,  direct  its 
expenditure,  and  meet  its  financial  obligations.  The 
Government  proposes  to  organise  industry  by  creating 
the  machinery  whereby  science  can,  by  research,  advice, 
and  assistance,  develop  our  existing  manufactures,  create 
new  industries,  increase  the  productivity  and  generally 
develop  the  resources  of  our  country.  • 

I  know  that  in  these  grave  times  we  may  look  with 
serene  confidence  for  that  co-operation  by  the  community 
without  which  the  efforts  of  the  Government  would  fall 
upon  stony  ground. 

A  War  Against  War 

We  live  in  great  days.  The  British  race  is  being  tried 
in  the  furnace.  For  us  here  in  Australia,  saved  by  the 
British  Navy  from  the  awful  horrors  of  war  upon  our  own 
soil,  this  is  our  hour  of  trial.  We  must  do  our  part, 
cost  what  it  may.  For  we  stand  now  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways. 

This  war  is  a  war  of  ideals,  a  war  for  liberty,  a  war 
against  military  despotism,  a  war  against  war.  It  is  a 
war  for  everything  we  here  in  Australia  hold  dear.  It 
is  a  war  for  that  liberty  for  which  our  forefathers  fought, 
suffered,  and  died ;  for  liberty  to  work  out  our  own  lives ; 
to  work  out  our  national  destiny ;  for  liberty,  without 
which  mere  material  prosperity  is  as  dry  husks.  And  it 
is  we  who  must  fight. 

No  people  ever  won  liberty  except  they  themselves 
struck  the  blow,  and  none  can  ever  retain  it  save  by 
readiness  if  necessary  to  die  for  it.  We  are  to  fight  with 
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all  our  soul  and  with  all  our  strength  for  this  glorious 
land  of  Australia,  upon  which  Nature  has  showered  its 
gifts  in  rich  profusion,  which  has  led  the  world  in 
democracy. 

It  is  for  Australia  and  for  Liberty  that  we  now 
fight,  and  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  this,  our  dear  land, 
we  go  forth  resolute  to  conquer. 


ON  THE 


MENACE  OF  SYNDICALISM 


Delivered  at  a  recruiting  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall , 
Melbourne ,  January  13,  1916 ,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  David  Hennessy,  presiding . 

We  are  here  to-night  to  appeal  to  the  men  of  fighting 
age  in  this  country  to  enlist  in  the  Australian  Army. 
We  have  now  had  over  sixteen  months  of  war,  and  we 
have  learned  a  lesson  which  has  burned  itself  into  the 
hearts  of  the  most  indifferent  and  apathetic  of  us  all. 

The  present  position  is  one  which  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  look  at  carefully  and  in  detail,  for  there  are 
some  men  yet  who  live  in  a  world  of  illusion.  Their 
number  is  few,  but  it  is  a  belief  which  must  be  disturbed 
at  all  hazards.  These  gentlemen  th^nk  that  all  is  yet 
very  well. 

The  Military  Situation 

But  what  is  the  position?  In  France  to-day  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  stand  where  they  did  after  the 
battle  of  the  Aisne.  In  Russia,  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  Allies  have  been  destroyed  or  in¬ 
capacitated  from  further  participation  in  this  great 
struggle.  Russia  still  maintains  the  essential  grip  of 
her  territory,  and  her  armies  are  still  in  the  field,  but 
she  has  paid,  and  is  paying,  a  frightful  price  for  even 
so  much.  In  Turkey  we  have  spent  thousands  of  lives 
to  hew  our  way  through '  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  to 
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Constantinople,  and  we  have  failed.  At  Salonika  to-day 
the  Allies  are  menaced  by  an  ever-increasing  army  of 
Bulgars  and  Teutons.  In  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Monte¬ 
negro  and  Italy  this  terrific  instrument,  forged  for  our 
destruction,  is  hurling  itself  against  our  troops.  It  is 
coming  step  by  step  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  shores. 

Hitherto,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  by  the  might 
of  the  British  Navy,  we  have  been  wholly  spared  the 
frightful  horrors  of  war;  but  the  position  is  one  which 
must  give  every  man  who  loves  his  country  pause.  We 
are  arrayed  against  the  greatest  military  nation  the  world 
has  ever  seen — a  nation  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will,  as 
surely  as  night  follows  day,  utterly  destroy  us  and  every 
precious  institution  which  we  cherish. 

A  Word  to  the  Sluggard 

I  would  not  have  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I 
conceive  that  this  success  can  possibly  be  tolerated,  but 
I  would  have  you  look  fairly  at  the  situation,  because 
the  appeal  for  more  men,  and  yet  more  men,  is  still 
met  in  some  quarters  by  cries  of  “We  have  done 
enough.”  We  are  like  men  faced  by  a  house  in  flames, 
and  unless  we  put  the  fire  out,  we  shall  assuredly  perish. 
When  we  have  apparently  subdued  the  fire  by  heroic 
efforts  but  been  driven  out  on  to  the  threshold,  are 
we  to  stand  idly  by  and  say  that  we  have  done 
enough  ? 

Some  say,  “Why  should  I  fight?  How  does  it 
concern  me  ?  ” 

My  friends,  it  concerns  you  as  life  concerns  you, 
as  death  concerns  you.  It  is  something  you  cannot 
evade.  The  consequences  of  defeat  will  roll  over  you  like 
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a  Juggernaut,  crushing  you  utterly  out  of  all  semblance 
to  free  men. 

Some  say,  “Why  should  I  fight  for  Australia?  The 
capitalists  own  Australia?” 

The  Key  of  Liberty 

No  man  will  accuse  me  of  couching  a  lance  in  favour 
of  the  capitalist.  But  I  say  to  those  men  that  there  is 
something  more  in  this  country  than  mere  material 
things.  In  this  country,  owing  to  the  heroic  efforts  of 
those  who  went  before  us,  we  have  the  key  to  liberty 
that  will  open  all  doors.  Will  you  use  it?  If  you  will 
not,  then  stand  aside,  and  let  those  use  it  who  will. 

You  men  who,  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  have  been 
endowed  with  the  priceless  gift  of  freedom  to  the  highest 
degree,  will  you  still  stand  there  and  say  that  Germany 
can  take  nothing  from  you?  You  have  in  your  hands 
what  men  of  other  nations  would  die  to  possess.  The 
proletariat  of  Germany  have  struggled  for  years  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  that  which  you  have,  and  they  have 
failed,  because  Germany  is  ruled  by  that  junker  and 
military  oligarchy  which  make  all  attempts  at  democratic 
government  a  farce. 

“I  will  not  Go” 

A  man  who  is  a  free  man,  free  from  encumbrances, 
and  whose  conscience  says  fairly  to  him  that  he  must 
go,  must  not  say,  “  I  will  not  go  because  the  capitalist 
owns  Australia.”  He  must  not  say  that  it  will  be  just 
the  same  if  Germany  comes  here.  He  must  not  delude 
himself  with  such  lies— with  statements  that  he  knows 
to  be  lies,  for  no  man  can  deceive  himself  successfully. 
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This  country  is  the  freest  and  most  democratic  on  God’s 
earth,  and  he  knows  very  well  that  it  would  not  be  the 
same  if  Germany  does  come  here. 

What  is  all  this  war  about?  It  is  a  struggle  between 
the  ideal  of  force  and  the  ideal  of  right.  It  is  a  struggle 
between  the  ideal  that  has  made  the  political  government 
of  Britain  and  the  ideal  of  military  despotism. 

We  cannot  hope  to  win  in  this  great  struggle  unless 
we  key-up  ourselves  to  an  equally  high  pitch.  Unless 
we  are  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
are  prepared  to  consider  everything  else  as  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  victory,  then  we  shall  surely  fail  in  this 
great  struggle. 

Had  Britain  been  Ready 

We  Australians  and  the  British  people  came  into  this 
struggle  free  from  every  suspicion  of  blame.  It  fell 
upon  us  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Many  of  us  have 
looked  forward  for  years  to  this  great  struggle,  but  the 
great  majority  declared  that  it  would  never  be.  It  came 
upon  the  British  people,  and  found  them — except  in  one 
particular — unprepared.  That  one  particular  has  saved 
us.  It  found  the  Navy  ready.  It  found  the  Army  not 
ready.  If  the  Army  had  been  as  ready  as  the  Navy 
there  would  have  been  peace  to-day. 

That  is  a  lesson  which,  I  hope,  when  this  war  is 
past,  no  man  or  woman  will  ever  forget — that,  had  the 
German  people  been  confronted  with  the  spectacle  of 
Britain  prepared  for  war,  Germany  would  never  have 
unsheathed  the  sword,  and  would  never  have  dared  to 
make  preparation  for  war. 

We  did  not  provoke  it;  we  were  not  prepared  for  it; 
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but  now  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  us,  we  are  going 
to  see  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  We  are  going  to  win. 
We  must  win.  We  shall  win.  Whether  we  win  soon 
or  late  depends  entirely  upon  ourselves. 

Is  Germany  Beaten  ? 

There  are  some  who  say  that  Germany  is  exhausted. 
That  is  a  delusion ;  she  is  not  exhausted.  They  say 
we  can  starve  her  out.  That  is  not  true ;  we  cannot 
starve  her  out.  They  say  that  she  is  encircled  by  a 
grip  that  is  crushing  her  life  out.  Whether  that  be  so 
we  cannot  say  for  certain,  but  we  do  know  that  she 
is  as  far  from  being  exhausted  as  ever.  The  fury  of 
her  onslaught  is  as  tremendous  as  ever.  It  may  be 
that  she  is  coming  to  the  end  of  her  resources,  but  she 
has  not  come  to  the  end  of  them  yet.  There  is  but 
one  way  in  which  we  can  succeed,  and  that  is  by  throwing 
in  all  our  resources,  by  gathering  up  with  the  least 
possible  delay  every  man  that  is  fit  and  free  to  take 
his  place  in  the  fighting  line. 

The  Glory  of  Gallipoli 

Those  men  who  covered  themselves  with  imperish¬ 
able  glory  in  Gallipoli,  who  wrung  tribute  of  admiration 
from  their  hereditary  enemies  as  well  as  from  the  Turks, 
would  have  had  a  different  tale  to  tell  to-day  about  the 
result  of  the  campaign  had  the  numbers  been  doubled 
or  trebled.  There  was  a  day  when  the  whole  issue 
depended  upon  perhaps  another  division — two  or  three 
perhaps — of  Australians’.  Had  there  been  treble  the 
number  of  Australians,  I  believe  to-day  the  Australian 
armies  would  have  been  in  Constantinople,  that  there 
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would  have  been  no  Balkan  war,  and  the  whole  fate  of 
the  world  would  have  been  changed. 

Foul  Parasites — 

I  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  join  the 
Expeditionary  Forces.  I  appeal  to  them  to  join  that 
heroic  band  of  men  who  have  cast  an  eternal  lustre  on 
the  name  of  Australia.  I  ask  them  to  strike  a  blow 
for  their  family,  for  this  great  Australia  of  ours,  which 
•has  done  so  much  for  them.  I  appeal  to  those  men;  I 
appeal  to  the  manhood  of  Australia. 

I  do  not  appeal  to  those  men  who,  posing  as  lovers 
of  liberty,  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  men  from  joining 
the  Expeditionary  Forces.  These  men — I  must  speak 
plainly — pretend  to  speak  as  the  chosen  mouthpiece  of 
Labour  and  unionism.  They  have  nothing  in  common 
with  Labour  or  unionism.  They  are  foul  parasites.  They 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  vitals  of  Labour.  They 
seek,  as  it  were,  to  take  up  their  foul  abode  in  the  vitals 
of  their  host — to  speak  for  him,  to  usurp  those  functions 
which  belong  to  him. 

With  no  Nationality 

There  is  between  Syndicalism — and  that  is  its  name 
— and  unionism  and  Labour,  as  we  know  it  in  this  country, 
a  gulf  as  wide  as  hell.  If  the  world  depended  upon  the 
strength  of  the  arms  of  these  people  who  speak  as  lovers 
of  liberty,  it  would  have  been  in  chains  to-day.  These 
men  sneer  at  patriotism,  because  the  very  sound  of  it 
cuts  them  to  the  quick,  because  patriotism  is  based  upon 
the  sacrifice  of  self,  and  their  religion  is  the  apotheosis 
of  self.  Self  is  the  beginning  and  ending  of  everything 
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they  have.  These  men  know  no  nationality,  religion, 
or  principle,  and  in  the  name  of  unionism  and  labourism 
I  pass  them  out  like  devils. 

Labour’s  Response 

Unionism  to-day  has  found  representatives  in  the 
armies.  One  of  the  unions  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  belong,  containing  only  5,000  members,  has  over  1,200 
fighting  at  the  front.  The  Waterside  Workers  have 

sent  4,000,  and  the  Australian  Workers’  Union  over 

20,000.  Are  these  men,  who  are  the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  unionism,  to  be  told  by  such  as  these  syndicalists 
— these  peace  people  who  babble  about  peace,  who  have 
a  good  word  for  every  country  except  this — that  they 
stand  for  unionism  and  Labour?  No.  Let  them  stand 
where  they  will,  so  long  as  they  stand  not  with  us. 

I  appeal  to  the  men  of  Australia  to  do  what  lies  in 
their  power  to  help  us  in  this  great  struggle.  I  appeal 
to  every  man  to  fight  for  his  country,  because  this  is 
as  much  a  battle  for  Australia  as  it  is  a  battle  for  Britain 
or  any  part  of  the  Empire.  It  may  be  that  this  war 

will  yet  find  its  way  to  our  very  shores.  There  is  only 

one  way  to  avert  it :  that  we  shall  go  out  to  meet  the 
foe.  Let  us  go  out  to  meet  him,  and  not  stand  here 
like  cravens  to  wait  until  he  comes  here  to,  us. 
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Delivered  before  the  New  South  W ales  Chamber  of 
Manufactures ,  Sydney,  January  19,  1916,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Willington  presiding. 

Your  kindly  expressions  and  feeling's,  coming'  from  you 
as  representing  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  will  serve  to  strengthen  my  conviction  that  I  shall 
be  able  when  I  get  to  England  to  speak  for  united 
Australia.  We  live  in  times  that  are  dark  with  the 
burdens  of  great  events.  Every  day  the  rolling  tide  of 
war  comes  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  favoured  shores 
of  Australia. 

The  Tide  of  War 

When  first  the  blast  broke  on  the  ears  of  an  astonished 
world  the  people  felt  that  the  final  battles  would  be  pitched 
in  Belgium,  and  the  prospects  of  us  in  this  country  being 
directly  embroiled  were  practically  negligible.  Every 
succeeding  month  we  have  seen  the  tide  coming  towards 
us  until  it  has  passed  the  gateway  of  the  East  and  is  now 
rolling  through  Mesopotamia. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  results ;  but  a  man 
would  be  blind  who  would  shut  his  eyes  to  the  condition 
of  things  to-day.  If  there  be  any  man  in  Australia  who 
thinks  that  the  hour  has  not  yet  struck  for  him  to  do 
his  duty  as  a  free  citizen,  surely  these  circumstances  as 
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they  exist  should  drive  him  to  participate  in  this  great 
conflict. 

There  are  a  few,  a  very  few  indeed,  who  seem  to 
think  that  while  war  is  far  from  these  shores  the  duty 
of  Australia  lies,  as  it  were,  to  rest  in  easy  indifference 
as  to  the  lot  of  other  nations.  That  is  not  only  un¬ 
patriotic  but  is  hopelessly  short-sighted.  It  is,  in  fact, 
national,  political,  and  economic  suicide.  There  is  only 
one  way  out  of  this.  In  this  land  of  liberty  there  is  a 
duty  cast  upon  every  free  man  to  do  his  utmost  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  rights  and  privileges  with  which  our  men  and 
children  are  so  richly  endowed. 

Stupendous  Achievements 

The  men  of  our  race  have  done,  are  doing,  and 
will  do  all  that  men  can  do  to  save  their  honour  and 
freedom.  We  here  in  Australia  may  have  looked  with 
pride  to  the  exploits  of  our  soldiers  in  Gallipoli  and 
elsewhere.  The  evacuation  of  the  peninsula  has  left  its 
mark  in  history.  This  occurred  after  many  months  of 
heroic  efforts,  after  achievements  which  were,  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  stupendous,  and  which  stamped 
the  Australians  as  men  amongst  men. 

A  Priceless  Privilege 

We  have  and  we  enjoy  a  heritage  of  freedom  handed 
to  us  by  our  forefathers  after  years  of  stubborn  fighting. 
This  liberty  of  ours  is  the  most  priceless  privilege  in  our 
lives,  and  compared  with  it  material  gains  would  be  as 
Dead  Sea  fruit.  This  can  only  be  the  heritage  of  free 
men,  and  good  fruit  can  only  shrivel  and  fail  to  fructify 
in  men  in  whose  hearts  the  fear  of  liberty  was  born. 
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The  watchword  for  the  men  of  Australia,  now  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  if  they  hold  this  heritage  dear,  is, 
To  the  ramparts  of  Australia  !  Now,  and  while  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  ours,  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  the  enemy,  not  on 
these  shores,  where  every  victory  would  bring  about  its 
horrid  consequences  to  our  wives  and  families,  but  to 
fight  in  Europe  and  there  make  the  boundaries  of  Australia 
secure. 

Germany’s  Blunders 

The  events  which  have  happened  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  touch  you  as  manufacturers  very  closely. 
I  may  claim  for  our  Government  that  it  recognised  very 
early  how  closely  the  economic  and  national  relations 
were  intermingled.  The  real  cause  why  Germany  pre¬ 
cipitated  this  great  crisis  was  to  secure  the  commercial 
domination  of  the  world. 

In  that  act,  and  by  that  act,  she  proved  herself  to  be 
politically  blind.  Had  she  been  content  to  go  on  and 
pursue  the  policy  that  she  had  so  studiously  pursued,  to 
cultivate  those  methods  of  subtle  genius  by  which  she 
had  achieved  a  place  in  the  sun,  and  by  which  she  was 
successfully  challenging  the  great  British  Empire  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  world,  in  ten  years’  time,  judging  by 
the  way  she  was  going,  she  would  have  been  able  to 
beat  us. 

N 

By  the  Sword 

Thank  God  she  has  elected  to  precipitate  this 
slrugfiTtej  and  to  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  The 
war  was  precipitated  by  Germany  deliberately ;  she  has 
appealed  to  the  sword,  and  she  shall  perish  by  the  sword. 
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But  we  are  to  consider  what  is  to  happen  after  the 
war.  I  speak  now  of  that  struggle  for  commercial 
supremacy  which  I  said  just  now  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  war.  It  has  been  said  that  there  must  be  some 
more  intimate  relation  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  our  Allies  after  the  war.  What  I  say  is  this  : 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  time  being  if  we  inscribe  on 
our  banner  this  sentiment :  “If  we  survive  this  war,  then 
let  the  Australian  people  say  definitely  and  finally,  we  will 
not  deal  with  Germany  either  directly  or  indirectly 

Survival  of  the  Fittest 

If  it  is  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  then 
those  who  provoked  the  trouble  must  bear  its  conse¬ 
quences.  We  would  be  fools  and  idiots,  indeed,  if,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  we  proceeded  to  renew  those  relations 
which  have  permitted  Germany  to  establish  her  com¬ 
mercial  agencies  wherever  she  desired.  When  peace  is 
proclaimed  we  will  have  to  find  employment  for  those 
300,000  or  400,000  fighting  men  who  come  back.  We 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  ourselves  to  develop  our 
resources,  and  along  with  that  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to 
provide  for  those  men  who  have  acted  so  nobly. 

When  the  Soldiers  Return 

I  have  no  doubt  that  not  only  will  we  find  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Australia  rising  to  the  occasion,  but  that 
private  citizens  of  ample  means  will  supplement  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  the  Government  is  making  in  order  that  the 
men  when  they  come  back  will  be  restored  to  the  positions 
which  they  occupied  before  the  war.  The  Government 
has  encouraged  industry  in  this  country.  We  are 
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encouraging  it,  and  we  propose  to  continue  to  encourage 
it  by  every  means,  legislative  and  administrative,  at 
our  disposal. 

Harnessing  Science 

We  have  lately  set  up  an  institution  from  which  I 
am  hopeful  that  a  great  deal  of  good  will  result  to  the 
community.  We  have  called  together  representatives  of 
the  commercial,  scientific  and  industrial  world  in  order 
that  we  may  apply  to  industry  the  magic  wand  of 
science.  I  hope  before  very  long  we  shall  see  science 
and  industry  fulfilling  the  functions  necessary  to  the 
development  of  Australia,  and  extending  to  the  primary 
and  secondary  industries  alike  that  aid  and  advice  which 
have  been  so  long  needed,  and  which  will  be  provided 
if  we  secure  your  co-operation.  We  cannot  force  science 
on  a  reluctant  people.  Unless  you  realise  the  relation 
of  science  and  industry  no  application  of  science  can 
be  of  use  to  you. 

Behind  the  German  Army 

Our  enemy  has  taught  us  lessons.  Germany  owes 
the  greater  part  of  its  strength  to-day  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  organised.  It  has  called  every  resource,  excepting 
humanity,  to  its  aid.  There  is  not  an  invention  of 
mankind,  not  a  discovery  of  science,  that  it  has  not 
placed  behind  the  mighty  German  army.  If  they  asso¬ 
ciated  humanity  with  that,  they  would  be  irresistible. 
Have  we  realised  that  “  Might  ”  and  not  “  Right  ”  is 
the  word  inscribed  on  their  banner,  and  tHat  the  world 
in  sheer  desperation  must  arise  and  crush  them  under¬ 
foot?  We  are  peaceful  citizens,  but  are  arrayed  against 
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a  desperado  and  a  maniac,  and  society  must,  in  its  own 
defence,  crush  or  be  crushed. 

I  have  ventured,  in  the  way  of  destroying  the  hold 
of  Germany  on  our  metal  industry,  to  take  a-  certain  line 
of  action.  When  I  started  on  my  self-imposed  task 
many  men  doubted  the  wisdom  of  my  efforts  and  the 
necessity  for  them.  When  I  realised  the  hold  the  great 
metal  combine  had,  I  said  clearly  that,  unless  it  were 
destroyed,  we  were  fighting  in  vain. 

Germany’s  Lost  Opportunity 

I  have  not  the  time  to  dwell  on  the  strength  of  this 
great  combination.  At  a  comparatively  early  stage  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  deal  with  this  combine, 
a  German  agent  in  London,  Herr  Beyer,  gave  an 
interview  to  the  London  Press,  in  which  he  said  that 
England  could  not  secure  the  market  for  her  Australian 
metal  products  except  through  German  agencies.  It  was 
an  astounding  thing  that  a  German  agent  should  give 
such  an  interview  to  the  London  Press  at  such  a  time, 
and  it  shows  how  blind,  politically,  the  Germans  are  that 
such  a  thing  should  have  been  done.  If  they  had  been 
as  politically  keen-sighted  as  they  have  been  politically 
blind,  they  could  have  easily  dominated  the  world  and 
achieved  their  prime  purpose. 

Fight  to  a  Finish 

Clearly  the  position  is  this  :  If  we  are  to  fight  a 
people,  we  must  fight  them  in  every  possible  way.  There 
must  be  no  conditions  and  no  reservations.  We  must 
fight  them  as  they  are  fighting  us — not  with  the 
brutality,  the  callousness  and  barbarity  that  they  have 
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displayed,  but,  none  the  less,  with  a  relentless  deter¬ 
mination.  We  must  press  home  remorselessly  every 
advantage  we  can  gain. 

Reaping  the  Harvest  ^ 

That  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  policy  that  is  necessary. 
We  must  cut  out  every  fibre  of  Germany;  we  must  cut 
out  all  German  goods ;  cut  out  everything  and  every 
power  which  Germany  exercised  before  the  war,  and  so 
ensure  that  they  will  never,  never  trouble  us  again. 
We  must  sacrifice  something  so  that  the  nation  may 
gain.  That  is  the  position,  if  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  face  it.  This  will  bring  us  a  victory  which  is  not 
barren,  but  which,  when  the  war  is  over,  will  enable 
Australia  to  work  out  her  own  salvation,  to  keep  her 
eyes  clear  of  the  mists,  and,  knowing  her  friends  and 
enemies,  to  know  exactly  where  she  is. 

Victory  Shall  be  Ours 

We  know  we  must  look  to  ourselves  to  work  out 
our  own  destiny,  and  we  must  make  our  preparations, 
so  that  in  the  fullness  of  time,  when  the  war  is  over 
and  the  great  pilgrimage  will  flock  to  Australia,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  meet  it.  These  men  will  come  to  Australia. 
They  have  heard  of  Gallipoli  and  the  name  which 
Australians  made  for  themselves  there;  they  have 
heard  of  the  sinking  of  the  Emden,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  make  up  our  minds  to  meet  these  people. 

For  every  blow  struck  we  must  show  that  the  spirit 
of  our  race  is  that,  instead  of  appealing  or  considering 
terms  of  peace,  it  only  adds  to  our  determination  to 
fight  to  a  finish,  and  that  finish  will  be  victory.  Victory 
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must  and  shall  be  ours.  I  leave  these  shores  confident 
that  the  people  of  Australia  will  respond  fully  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Government  for  troops,  and  that  the  troops 
of  Britain,  the  Dominions,  and  our  Allies  will  achieve 
a  complete  and  final  victory  over  our  enemies. 
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